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STUDIES ON THE STORY OF GAWAIN 
IN CRESTIEN AND WOLFRAM! 
































The problem of the source of Wolfram’s Parzival has never 
been solved in an entirely satisfactory way. It was discovered 


Pee at an early date? that Wolfram’s story, excepting its two in- 

tit. | + troductory and three final books, in general follows Crestien’s 

AN ; io poem Li Contes del Graal, although there is a great discrepancy 

are ian in the names of persons and localities. 

eo te Wolfram, however, does not name Crestien as his source, 

wae but he states in a number of places® that he got his story from 

Pek _ Meister Kiot. Crestien he mentions only once, at the very 

+ ‘2 end of his Parzival, in the much discussed lines: 

3 ae W. 827, 1-4 Ob von Troies meister Kristjan 

PH disem mzre ht unreht getfn, 

a ee daz mac wol ziirnen Kot, 

! der uns diu rehten mare enbét, 

ae There is no doubt that Kiot represents the French name 

AGES Guiot, but all attempts to identify such a Grail-poet have proved 

WEP SH fruitless. On the other hand the similarities between Wolfram 

a and Crestien cannot be denied. 

Ms, : ir Today most scholars are satisfied with the theory that 

se ee Crestien was Wolfram’s only source. This theory was first 

eke oe advanced by Birch-Hirschfeld in 1877, and was generally 

hea accepted after Lichtenstein’s study‘ in 1897. Wendelin Foerster® 
Be in the introduction to his Kristianwérterbuch barely stops short 

'y . of calling Wolfram a liar who tried to hide his literary plagiarism 

Me by inventing a fictitious source, which he called Kiot. Baist,® 

ee Si. ; 1 Bibliography. For the literature on Wolfram see G. Boetticher, Die 

ra a Le Wolfram-Literatur seit Lachmann. Mit kritischen Anmerkungen. Eine Ein- 

ihe t leitung in das Studium Wolframs. Berlin, 1880. F. Panzer, Bibliographie zu 

hae Wolfram von Eschenbach, Miinchen, 1897. E. Martin, Wolframs von Eschen- 

fe Td bach Parzival und Titurel. Herausgegeben und erklirt. Zweiter Teil: Kom- 

* at} mentar. Halle, 1903. 

Ms AP) 2 A. Rochat, Germania ITI, pp. 81-120. 

oy eee 3 W. 416, 20-30; 431, 2; 453, 1-455, 22; 776, 10; 805, 10; 827, 1-14. 

te ‘ J. Lichtenstein, Zur Parzivalfrage, Halle, 1897. (E. Sievers, Beitrige 

yi zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 22). 

tae oe ‘ W. Foerster, Kristian von Troyes. Wé6rterbuch zu seinen simtlichen 

so Werken. Halle, 1914. pp. 187*-202*. 

my. * G. Baist, Rektoratsrede. Freiburg i. B. 1909. 
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the editor of Li Contes del Graal, also states emphatically that 
Wolfram has no other source than Crestien. Among the lead- 
ing historians of MHG literature Vogt’ and Golther® do not 
believe in Kiot, although it is interesting to note that the latter 
changed his mind after having upheld the theory of such a lost 
source for decades. 

It is, however, significant that among the small group who 
believe in Kiot we find Wolfram’s two best translators, Wilhelm 
Hertz® and Jessie Weston.’® Here, too, we find Ernst Martin, 
who devoted a lifetime to Parzival, and Richard Heinzel," 
whose study on the subject is called eine Riesenarbeit by Foerster, 
though the latter does not agree with his conclusions. The main 
proponent of the Kiot theory is Samuel Singer” who, in 1916, 
tried to prove that Wolfram did not follow Crestien, but adhered 
to a lost French poem much more closely than anybody ever 
dared to suppose. He pointed out that at least half the works 
of Old French literature were lost, and that we therefore must 
not be surprised at the loss of at least three important Grail 
stories: the oldest one, possibly written by Bleheris; another 
which was the source of Crestien and of Guiot; and of Guiot’s 
story itself. Singer’s theory was regarded as a final solution of 
the problem by Bétticher, for forty years the bibliographer of 
the Wolfram literature. 


7 F. Vogt, Geschichte der mittelhochdeutschen Literatur. Berlin und 
Leipzig, 1922. 

8 W. Golther, Die deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter. Stuttgart, 1912. Idem, 
Die Gralsage bei Wolfram von Eschenbach. Rektoratsrede, Rostock, 1910. 

* W. Hertz, Parzival. Neu bearbeitet. Stuttgart und Berlin, 1906. 

1° J. Weston, The Legend of Sir Gawain, London, 1897. Idem, The Legend 
of Sir Perceval, Vol. I. London, 1906. Jdem, J. Weston, Parzival, a knightly 
Epic. London, 1912. 

11 W. Heinzel, Uber Wolframs von Eschenbach Parzival. Wiener Sitzungs- 
berichte, Philasophisch-Historische Classe, 130. 1894. (Foerster, Kristian- 
worterbuch. p. 145*: “Unter dem vielen Wust ragt aber Richard Heinzels 
Riesenarbeit hervor, die aber eben durch ihren Umfang und die Menge des 
durchgearbeiteten Materials einen Uberblick kaum gewihrt, eher verwirrt und 
deren Ergebnis der angewandten Arbeit wenig entspricht.”) 

12S. Singer, Wolframs Stil und der Stoff des Parzival. Wiener Sitzungs- 
berichte, 1916. (See G. Boetticher, Jahresberichte iiber die Erscheinungen der 
germanischen Philologie, 38. Jg., p. 120: “Unter diesemsehrallgemein gehaltenen 
Titel wird, auf Heinzel fussend, im wesentlichen die Kyotfrage behandelt und, 
soweit es sich um die Existenz des Kyot und Wolfram’s Verhialtnis zu ihm han- 
delt, endgiiltig gelist.”) 
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In order to reach an independent opinion I have weighed 
the arguments advanced by both sides. In this process I have 
found that the Gawain chapters have never met with the same 
interest which the Grail story has attracted. Martin regrets 
that Lichtenstein’s minute study never was extended to the 
Gawain episodes,” and Jessie Weston says: “The most per- 
plexing of all the knights surrounding King Arthur, Gawain, 
has hitherto failed to meet with the favour accorded to his 
companions.” 

As a continuation of Lichtenstein’s paper I shall, in the 
following pages, point out parallel passages in the Gawain ad- 
ventures of the French and German stories which have escaped 
the attention of commentators. The texts are quoted after the 
editions of Baist“ and Leitzmann,” partly also after Potvin.” 
Bartsch’s edition'® contains numerous note-references to text 
parallels. Unfortunately, however, the attention which he 
devotes to this matter is very unequal in the various chapters. 
It has seemed inadvisable to include Bartsch’s findings in the 
following study, even for the purpose of completeness. Con- 
sequently the parallels pointed out by Bartsch are quoted below 
only in cases where new connections or relations can be shown. 

Wolfram’s Gawain story begins with his seventh book. 
At the end of book VI, Gawain has brought Parzival to King 
Arthur’s court. Lichtenstein has overlooked here a most strik- 
ing similarity: the general mourning at the court, especially 
on the part of the ladies, at Gawain’s departure: 


W. 335, 4-7 des trirte manec Bertin 
und manec wip unde maget: 
herzenliche wart geklaget 
von in sin strites reise. 


18 Kommentar, p. xxxvui: “besonders genau, aber nur fiir einen Teil des 
Gedichts.” 

14 The Legend of Sir Gawain, p. 5. 

% Crestien’s von Troyes Contes del Graal (Percevaus li galois) Abdruck 
der Handschrift Paris, francais 794. Mit Anmerkungen und Glossar. In 
Kommission G. Ragoczy (K. Nick), Freiburg i. B. (Without year). 

16 A. Leitzmann, Wolfram von Eschenbach. (A. Paul, Altdeutsche Text- 
bibliothek) Halle 1903. 

17 Perceval le Gallois ou le Conte du Graal. Publié d’aprés les Manuscrits 
originaux par Ch. Potvin. Deuxiéme Partie: Le Poéme. Mons, 1866. 

48 Wolfram’s von Eschenbach Parzival und Titurel. Herausgegeben von 
Kar! Bartsch. Leipzig, 1875. 
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C. 4768 Einz que il fust de cort meuz 
Ot lan por lui molt grant duel fet .... 
C. 4772 Einz n’i ot dame si senee 





Qui por lui son duel ne demaint 
Por lui plorent maintes e maint 







The introduction of the Gawain stories is very much alike: 


W. 338, 4 der werde erkande GAwan. 
3 sol nd dise Aventiure han, 







C. 4775 E mes sire Gauvains s’an va 
Des avantures qu’il trova 
M’orrez vos parler maintenant. 







Gawain’s first adventure is the relief of the besieged castle. 
Wolfram’s story in brief runs as follows: Gawain, coming out 
of a forest, sees an army marching by, ready for battle. He ad- : 
dresses a retainer who is following the army. From him he ) 


























learns the names of the knights and the purpose of their march. 
They are going to attack a lord whose daughter has jilted his 
king Meljanz. Gawain proceeds to the castle and dismounts 
near the wall without taking part in the combat. The next 
day, however, on the request of the lord’s youngest daughter, 
he defeats the leader of the attackers in single combat and thus 
ends the battle. 
Crestien’s story is very similar, although much shorter. 
He at once plunges im medias res, whereas Wolfram’s tale is 
interspersed with an abundance of thoughts and reflections of ; 
his own. To Crestien’s 842 lines we find 1770 lines corresponding : 
in Wolfram. It appears that the French poet speaks only of a : 
tournament while Wolfram describes a real battle, but we may 
note as a possible sign of verbal influence that Wolfram, too, 
uses the word turnei, (W. 386, 28; W. 387, 30). | 
In the beginning the two stories are quite different in detail, | 
but when the retainer is first mentioned a remarkable similarity 
flashes up; he is leading an extra horse, carries a shield, and 
Gawain asks him the same question: 
W. 342,9 nd vuor in balde hinden nfch .. .. 
11 ein knappe gar unvuoge vri. | 
ein ledec ors gienc im ‘i, 
einen niuwen schilt er vuorte . . 
18 GAwan zuo dem knappen reit, 


n&ch gruoze er vricte mzre, 
wes diu massenfe were. 


ee ee ee 
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C. 4780 ....8i demande 
A un escuier qui venoit 
Toz seus apres e si menoit 
An destre un cheval espaignol 
E ot un escu a son col: 
Escuiers di moi qui cil sont 
Qui ci passent? 


This similarity becomes closer when Wolfram about 500 lines 
farther speaks of the king’s Spanish horse: 


W. 357, 21 und reit ein schcene kastelfin, 


In both poems the retainer tells about the purpose of the march- 
ing army, but Wolfram’s knappe, although extremely talkative, 
takes leave voluntarily, while Crestien has Gawain send him 
away. When Gawain reaches the castle he finds all the doors 
obstructed by walls: 


W. 351, 23 G&wan gein einer porten reit. 
der burgere site was im leit: 
26 al ir porten wren vermdiret 

C. 4860 Bien furent les portes fermees 


De piere dure e de mortier!*® 


Gawain dismounts near the castle wall 


W. 352, 29 unden bi der mire 
C. 4877 desoz la tor 


from which ladies look down on him and his armor: 


W. 353, 7 ob im saz wibe hers ein vluot. 
sin kamergewant man nider luot 
undz harnas von den soumen. 


C. 4918 E les dames e les puceles 
Se vont par les hauz leus seoir 
E virent soz eles a plain 

C. 4921 Le hernois monseignor Gauvain 


1° The Mons version reads: 
P. 6276 Bien furent les portes murées 
De piére dure et de mortier; 
which proves that the Mons MS stands closer to Wolfram than does MS 
Paris, 794. 
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There are archers mentioned in both poems: 


W. 351, 28 dar zuo der zinnen ieslich 
mit armbruste ein schiitze phlac, 
der sich schiezens her iz bewac: 


C. 4903 Que vos avez bons chevaliers 
E boens sergenz e boens archiers 
Qui lor chevax lor ocirront 


The newcomer immediately causes comment. In the German 
story the lord’s eldest daughter calls him a merchant: 


W. 352, 16 muoter, ez ist ein koufman. 
In the French poem a lady of the court says: 
C. 5022 Marcheanz est, ... . 


In the course of the conversation this is changed to 


W. 353, 26 dort sitzt ein webselere, 
C. 5025 Einz est changierres fet la quarte 


Gawain hears what is said about him and is mortified: 


W. 358, 15 ir beider strit der worte 
GAwan ze merke hérte. 
19 sol later herze sich niht schemen, 


daz muoz der tét d& von é nemen. 


C. 5053 Mes sire Gavains cleremant 
Ot les paroles e antant 
Que les dames dient de lui 
Si en a e honte e enui 


The question is raised whether Gawain’s horses are for sale: 
q 


W. 360, 12 si sprach: nd vrage in viirbaz 
ob diu ors veile sin 
und ob in stnem soumschrin 
lige inder werdez krimgewant. 


C. 5024 Toz ces chevax maine il a vandre. 
5030 C’est monoie e vesselemante 
An ces vessiax e an ces males. 


The younger daughter speaks up for Gawain: 


W. 352, 21 swester, des mahtd dich schamen. 
er gewan nie koufmannes namen: 
er ist sé minneclich getan, 

ich wil in zeinem ritter hin. 








Ser See ee et eed 
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C. 5032 Voir molt avez les lengues males 
Fet la petite s’avez tort 
C. 5039 Il sanble mialz tornoieor 


Que marcheant ne changeor 
Il est chevaliers ce me sanble. 


There is one point here where Crestien goes farther than 
Wolfram. The elder sister slaps the younger one’s face: 


C. 5010 Lors la fiert que toz les doiz 
Li a enz el vis seelez 


Wolfram omits this episode. Nevertheless, we may have a 
reflection of it in the scene when Obie’s messenger to Gawain 
is greeted with these words: 


W. 360, 26 malslege al ungezalt 
sult ir hie vil emphf&hen. 


In Crestien’s poem a knight who has lost his horse approaches 
Gawain on the advice of a lady and is received ungraciously. 
Crestien’s lines 


C. 5114 Mes fui de ci si tien ta voie 
E si va fere ta besoigne 


compare to 


W. 360, 25 er sprach: vart hin, ir ribalt! 


When night falls, in both stories, Gawain follows an old knight 
as a guest into his house. The eldest daughter now urges the 
lord to rob the stranger of his goods, in Crestien’s poem person- 
ally, in Wolfram’s by means of a spilwip. The lord starts out 
on horseback and meets Gawain’s host in the street. The latter 
inquires where his master is going: 


W. 363, 12 Scherules im widerreit: 
er vracte, war im were sé gifich. 


C. 5223 Si l’ancontrent enmi la rue 
E li vavasors le salue 
Si li demande ou il aloit 


In the ensuing conversation they decide that it would not hurt 
to see Gawain: 


W. 364, 23 der viirste sprach: nd ldz mich in gesehen. 
dA mac niht arges iz geschehen. 
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C. 5228 Ce ne me doit grever ne nuire 
Fet danz Gerins ne desseoir 
E vos i porroiz ja veoir 
Le plus bel chevalier de terre?® 


In both stories Gawain states that he did not take part in the 
combat because he is pledged for another battle. His reasoning 
in each case is very much alike: 


W. 350, 1 er dahte: sol ich striten sehen 
und sol des niht von mir geschehen, 
sést al min pris verloschen gar. 
kum aber ich durch striten dar 
und wirde ich da geletzet, 
mit w&rheit ist entsetzet 
al min werltlicher pris. 
ich entuon es niht deheinen wis: 
ich sol é leisten minen kamph. 


C. 5057 Mes il panse e a reison 
Qu’an l’apele de traison 
S’estuet que desfandre s’an aille 
Que s’il n’aloit an la bataille 
Si com il ot an covenant 
I] avroit lui honi avant 
E apres son linage tot 
E por ce qu’il est an redot 
Qu’il ne soit afolez e pris 
Ne s’est del tornoi antremis 


When, however, the lord’s youngest daughter asks him to be- 
come her knight, Gawain acquiesces. In both stories the 
daughter returns sitting in front of her father on his horse: 


W. 373, 8 et bat si heben viir sich. 


C. 5348 Sa fille an reporte li sire 
Sor le col de son palefroi 


In their conversation father and daughter decide that Gawain 
must have a present. He receives a sleeve made out of new 
red material: 

W. 374, 25 dé hiez tragen dar diu wise 


samit von Etnise. 
unversniten wAt truoc man d& mite, 


2° The Mons MS reads: 
P. 6644 Par foi, ce ne me doit pas nuire, 
Wolfram’s expression goes back to Mons rather than to MS Paris, 794. 


+. pO, 
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C. 5412 E il fist un vermoil samit 
Fors de son cofre ilueques trere 
E si an fist maintenant fere 
Une manche bien longue e lee 


In the French poem the girl carries the sleeve personally to 
Gawain, whereas in the German she sends her friend Clauditte. 
Before the battle starts Gawain goes with his host to mass: 


W. 378, 24 ein phaffe in eine messe gap: 
der sanc si beide got und in. 


C. 5444 E furent au mostier alé 
Oir messe qu’an lor chanta 


Here the resemblance ceases. Crestien’s description of the 
combat is extremely short. Gawain defeats his adversary at 
once and departs immediately. Wolfram’s vivid imagination 
brings the battle before us in detail. A red knight, in whom 
we recognize Parzival, appears and accomplishes wonders. 
After his departure the lovers are reconciled and their wedding 
follows. At the very end of the book, however, there is a 
passage which has a close parallel in Crestien, although at a 
different place: 


W. 397, 25 er enrite dz mit dem degene balt. 
GAwaAns strfze af einen walt 
gienc: dar sande er weideman 
und sptse verre mit in dan. 


C. 5280 Ge vos i baillerai.conduit 
Fet li sires qui vos manra 
E por ce qu’il vos covanra 
Par povre terre a trespasser 
Vos donrai vitaille a porter 
E chevax qui la porteront. 


Gawain’s next adventure is told in Wolfram’s eighth book. 
The hero rides on through dense woods until he reaches the 
country where his single combat is to take place. In the distance 
he sees a castle. Its king comes riding toward him, accompanied 
by 500 or more knights. He addresses Gawain, telling him to 
call on his beautiful sister in the castle, and continues on his 
hunt. The sister receives Gawain with a kiss after the custom 
of the time, and the two fall in love at once. Suddenly an old 
knight enters and calls Gawain the murderer of her father. 
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Nevertheless, the girl stands by him and flees with him to a 
tower, where he is attacked by knights and citizens. He defends 
himself with a doorbolt and uses a chessboard which the girl 
hands him as a shield. She hurls the heavy chessmen upon the 
onrushing attackers. In the meantime the king has returned. 
Suddenly Kingrimursel appears, complains over this breach 
of the guest law, and on his request the king stops the battle. 
A knight Lidamus proposes the postponement of Gawain’s 
single combat for one year. A solemn dinner follows. The king 
tells Gawain during their conversation that he was defeated 
not long ago by a knight who made him vow that he would ride 
on the quest of the Grail. Lidamus proposes to send Gawain 
on this quest in the king’s stead, and the next morning the 
king gives Gawain leave for this purpose. Gawain departs 
alone on his horse Gringuljete, sending back his retainers. 
Crestien tells us that Gawain spends the night in a monas- 
tery. In the morning he sees deer in a forest and rides after 
them. His horse suddenly goes lame. Gawain’s retainer dis- 
covers that it has lost a shoe. While looking for a blacksmith 
they meet a hunting party. The leader, whose name is not given, 
sends Gawain to his beautiful sister, with a knight as his com- 
panion. Then follows the love scene and the battle in the tower. 
Comparing the two versions we notice that each begins with 
a hunting scene, though these are entirely different. The two 
stories show marked similarity when Gawain meets the king. 
In Wolfram the latter states that he will return as soon as 
possible: 
W. 402, 27 ich kum iu schierre, denne ich sol. 


Crestien expresses the same idea: 


C. 5707 Que ge m’an voldrai revenir 
Por lui conpaignie tenir 
Au plus tost que ge porrai onques. 


The king adds in jesting tone that Gawain will not miss him 
much while in the company of his sister: 


W. 402, 29 gesehet ir die swester min: 
ir enruocht, wolde ich noch lenger sin. 


C. 5701 Tel solaz e tel conpaignie 
Li face si ne li poist mie 
Tant que nos soions revenu; 
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Of Crestien’s fascinating description of the life in the town 
through which Gawain passes before entering the castle we find 
nothing in Wolfram. The entrance into the girl’s presence, 
however, is very similar: 

W. 404, 21 ein ritter, der in brfhte dar, 


in vuorte, di saz wol gevar 
Antikonfe diu kiinegin. 


C. 5750 Li chevaliers antre an la tor 
Sus avoec mon seignor Ganvain 
E si le mainne par la main 
Jusqu’a la chanbre a la pucele 


The girl receives the guest kindly as her brother wishes her to do: 


W. 405, 10 sit daz iuch der bruoder min 
mir bevolhen hat sé wol, 
ich kiisse iuch, ob ich kiissen sol. 


C. 5775 E por mon frere qui m’an prie 
Vos ferai bone conpaignie. 


The love scene is more realistic in Wolfram than in Crestien. 
The interruption is described as follows: 
W. 407, 11 dé gienc zer tiir in ald& 

ein ritter blanc, wande er was grf. 


in wAfenheiz er nande 
GAwanen, dé er in erkande. 


C. 5794 Uns vavasors andemantiers 
Antra ieanz qui molt lor nut 
Qui mon seignor Gauvain conut 


Crestien’s knight addresses the girl quite at length and so ar- 
dently that she faints. The German poem does not contain this 
incident. The approach of the attackers is almost literally the 
same: 
W. 408, 2 diu juncvrouwe erhérte sfn 

den bovel komen dz der stat. 


C. 5840 Ja vandra ci si con ge croi 
La comune de ceste vile 


The girl speaks to Gawain about the tower to which she is 
leading him: 

W. 407, 27 wir suln ze wer uns ziehen, 
af jenen turn dort vliehen, 
der bf miner kemendften sté¢t. 
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C. 5842 Ja en verroiz plus de dis mile 
Devant ceste tor amassez; 
Mes ceanz a armes asez 
Dont ge vos armerai bien tost 


The chessboard episode is treated as follows: 


W. 408, 19 dé vant diu maget reine 
ein schAchzabelgesteine 
und ein bret, wol erleget, wit: 
daz brfhte si GAwdne in den strit. 


W. 408, 25 af disen vierecken schilt 
was schAchzabels vil gespilt: 
der wart im sére zehouwen. 
nd heert ouch von der vrouwen: 
ez were kiinec oder roch, 
daz warf si gein den vinden doch. 


C. 5855 Si fist escu d’un eschequier 

E dist : amie ge ne quier 

Que vos m’ailliez autre escu querre. 
C. 5962 La damoisele les eschas 

Qui jurent sor le pavement 

Lor rue molt irieement 


In the French epic the girl gives vent to her anger in a fervent 
address directed against the attackers, while in the German 
she mainly denounces her brother. The following parallels are 


striking: 
W. 411, i4 die alden und die jungen 
treip er von dem turne wider: 
C. 5974 Li plusor arriere s’an fuient 
W. 411, 16 den hiez der kiinec brechen nider. 
C. 5976 E a pis d’acier la tor fueent 


Aussi con por la tor abatre 


In both p:ems a knight advises the king to send Gawain on a 
quest. In t) French version it is the quest of the Grail king’s 
bleeding lai °, in the German the quest of the Grail: 

W. 428, 20 welt ir mir geben sicherheit, 


daz ir mir werbet sunder twAl 
mit guoten triuwen um den gril. 


C. 6158 E il a le seremant fet 
Que il metra tote sa painne 
A querre la lance qui sainne. 


SNES 
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Gawain’s second adventure ends abruptly in Crestien as does 
the first one; Wolfram has hundreds of additional lines which 
describe the meal and the conversation that take place after 
the battle. The end of the episode, again, is very similar. Gawain 
takes leave of the girl, sends his retainers away, and starts 
out alone on his horse Gringuljete (W. 432, 25), le Gringalet 
(C. 6171.) 

The stories now suddenly return to Parzival and describe 
his visit with the hermit. Wolfram’s ninth book is considered 
the keystone of his poem; it contains 2100 lines, whereas Crestien 
returns to Gawain’s story after 300 lines. 

Gawain’s third adventure has about the same length in the 
French and German texts. The hero now is alone. He sees a 
wounded knight who is nursed by a lady companion. The 
resemblance becomes much closer than it is in the first two 
episodes: 


W. 504, 7 eins morgens kom min her Gaw4n 
geriten Of einen griienen plan: 
d& sach er blicken einen schilt, 
d& was ein tjoste durch gezilt, 
und ein phert, daz vrouwen gereite truoc. 


C. 6484 Que antre tierce e midi 
Vint vers une angarde avalant 
E vit un chasne haut e grant 
Trop bien foillu por onbre randre 
Au chasne vit un escu pandre 
E une lance tote droite 
D’aler vers le chasne s’esploite 
E de delez le chasne vit 
Un palefroi norrois petit 


This sight causes the same thought in the two poems: 


W. 504, 15 dé dahte er: wer mac sin diz wip, 
diu alsus werlichen lip 
h&t, daz si schiltes phliget? 


C. 6493 Si li vint molt a grant mervoille 
Que ce n’estoit chose paroille 
Escu e armes ce li sanble 
E petit palefroi ansanble 
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The lady is in great misery: 


W. 505, 10 


C. 6502 


C. 6506 


Gawain asks the lady the same question in both poems, and 


ouch saz ein vrouwe an vreuden lam 
d& hinder of griienem klé: 

der tet gréz jAmer alsé wé, 

daz si der vreude gar vergaz. 


A tant desoz le chasne esgarde 
E vit seoir une pucele ... . 
Mes ele ot ses doiz an sa tresce 
Fichiez por ses chevox detrere 
E s’esforcoit molt de duel fere 


receives the answer in direct discourse: 


W. 505, 24 


The wounded knight addresses Gawain with words of thanks: 


W. 506, 20 


C. 6550 


dé vracte er des heldes wip, 

ob der ritter lebete 

oder mit dem téde strebete. 

dé sprach si: herre, er lebet noch: 
ich wene, daz ist unlenge doch. 


Si ne set s’il est morz ou vis 
Si dist: pucele est vostre amis 
Cil chevaliers que vos tenez? 
Sire fet el veoir poez 

Qu’an ses plaies a grant peril 
Que de la menor morroit il. 


dé er GAwfinen ob im ersach, 
dé dancte er im sére 


Encois li anclina e dist: 
Sire cinc cenz merciz vos rant 


He also advises Gawain not to proceed: 


W. 506, 30 


W. 507, 10 


C. 6555 





ir sultz ouch miden, habet ir sin. 
GAwanen er sére beliben bat. 


Mes por vos meismes vos pri 
Que vos n’ailliez avant de ci 
Que vos fereiez trop que fos 
Remenez e creez mon los. 
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In the German poem Gawain dresses the wounds with the lady’s 
veil before leaving: 


W. 507, 21 GAwaAn die wunden verbant 
mit der vrouwen houbetgewant, 


In the French story a similar expression is found much later: 


C. 6912 Mes uns guinple deliee 
Por bien lier i covandroit. 


Gawain now reaches the castle of Logrois, (W. 507, 29) or Logres. 
(C. 8603). In the German story he finds the mistress of the 
castle, Orgeluse, sitting near a spring: 


W. 508, 17 ein brunne 0z dem velse schéz: 
d& vant er, des in niht verdréz, 
eine alsé kl4re vrouwen, 


Although Crestien does not mention the spring there is at least 
a possibility that her reflection was in water and not in a hand 
mirror: 


C. 6641 Trova une pucele sole 
Qui miroit son vis e sa gole 


The conversation between Gawain and Orgeluse is very similar. 
The hero falls in love at once and is not backward in expressing 
it. Orgeluse treats him with scorn. She knows in the French 
story that Gawain wants to take her away and is willing to go 
in order to cause him trouble: 


C. 6675 E ne por quant se tant valoies 
Avoec toi mener m’an porroies 
C. 6680 Je m’an iroie avoeques toi 


Tant que maleurtez e pesance 
E ire e diax e mesestance 
T’avenist an ma conpaignie. 


Wolfram expresses this: 


W. 511, 9 ob ir mich hinnen viieret, 
gréz sorge iuch d& nfich riieret. 


In both stories the lady requests Gawain to bring her horse out 
of a garden: 


W. 511, 23 in jenen boumgarten. 
mins pherdes sult ir d& warten. 
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W. 512, 23 und brinct mir balde min phert. 


C. 6677 Se tant t’an voloies pener 
Que tu m’alasses amener 
De ce jardin mon palefroi 


Gawain does not know what to do with his own in the mean- 


time: 

W, 512, 2 dé hete er manegen gedanc, 
wie daz ors sin erbite. 

C. 6688 Ha bele amie mes chevax 


Ou remanra il se g’i pas 


In both poems the lady offers to hold the animal, but tells him 
to hurry: 


W. 512, 10 sprach si. diz ors mir stén hie l&t: 
daz behalde ich, unz ir wider kumt. 

W. $12, 23 und brinct mir balde min phert. 

C. 6692 Non voir sire bailliez le moi 

C. 6694 Le cheval vos garderai gie 

C. 6696 Mes hastez vos del retorner 


Gawain has to cross a narrow bridge to reach the garden: 


W. 511, 21 vart jenen phat (ez ist niht ein wec) 
dort iiber jenen héhen stec 


C. 6690 Que passer ne porroit il pas 
Par cele planche que ge voi. 


There he finds many people who do not speak kindly about 
their mistress: 


W. 513, 9 si enklageten sinen kumer gréz. 
man und wip des niht verdréz, 
genuoge sprachen, denz was leit: 
miner vrouwen triigeheit 
wil disen man verleiten 
ze grézen arbeiten. 
ouwé, daz er ir volgen wil 
of alsus riuweberiu zil. 


C. 6714 E voit asez gent amassee 

C. 6716 E dient tuit: que deable t’ardent 
Pucele qui tant as mal fait 
Li tuens cors male avanture ait 


Se all - blll A 3 
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Gawain is cordially received: 


W. 513, 17 manec wert man dA gein im gienc, 
der in mit armen ummevienc 
durch vriuntlich emph4éhen. 


C. 6737 Einz s’an va saluant Jes rotes 
E il li randent tuit e totes 
Son salu . 


He finds the horse, saddled and bridled, under an olive tree, 
with an old knight standing near: 


W. 513, 20 dar nfch begunde er nfhen 
einem élboume: df stuont daz phert. 
ouch was maneger marke wert 
der zoum und sin gereite. 
mit einem barte breite, 
wol geviohten unde gr& 
stuont da bi ein ritter da 


C. 6742 E messire Gauvains s’adresce 
Au palefroi e tant la main 
E le vialt panre par le frain 
Que frains ne sele n’i failloit 
Mes un grant chevalier avoit 
Soz un olivier verdeant 


The knight’s statement: 


W. 514, 6 min vrouwe si verwdzen, 
daz si s6 manegen werden man 
von dem libe scheiden kan. 


reminds of 

C. 6719 C’onques prodome n’eus chier 
A maint en avras fet tranchier 
La teste .... 

and of 

C. 6773 Qu’il n’aust la teste tranchiee 


Gawain, arriving with the horse, is treated by the lady with 
disdain; she resents that his hand should touch her or even her 
belongings: 


C. 6807 Se tu avoies rien tenue 
Qui fust sor moi de ta main nue 
C. 6810 Je cuideroie estre honie; 
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Wolfram’s text contains something similar at a different place: 


W. 512, 17 sprach si, wan dA lac iuwer hant, 
der grif sol mir sin unbekant. 


Gawain offers to lift her into the saddle: 


W. 515, 23 welt ir, ich hebe iuch Of diz phert. 
C. 6803 Si vos aiderai a monter. 


The offer is refused, the lady being afraid of him: 


W. 515, 24 si sprach: des hfn ich niht gegert. 
iuwer unversichert hant 
mac grifen wol an smzher phant. 


C. 6804 Ce ne te lest ja dex conter 
Fet la pucele an leu ou vaingnes 
Que tu antre tes bras me taignes: 
C. 6818 Je monterai bien par ma foi 
Que de t’aie ne quier point 
After they leave together Gawain sees a medicinal plant and 
picks it: 
W. 516, 23 ein krat dA sténde Gawd4n sach, 
des wiirze er wunden helfe jach. 
dé erbeizte der werde 


nider zuo der erde, 
er gruop si, wider Of er saz. 


C. 6876 Une herbe voit an une haie 
Molt bone por dolor tolir 
De plaie e il la va coillir; 


He knows how to treat wounds: 
W. 506, 14 er was zer wunden niht ein tér: 


C. 6874 E mes sire Gauvains savoit 
Plus que nus hom de garir plaie 


They now find the wounded knight and Gawain ties the plant 
on his wounds: 


W. 521, 19 si kbmen, dA si vunden 
ligen den ritter wunden. 
mit triuwen Gawanes hant 
diu wurz Of die wunden bant. 


C. 6880 Tant a alé que il trova 
La pucele.... 
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C. 6922 E de l’erbe que il tenoit 
Sor totes ses plaies li lie 


The knight requests Gawain to help his companion onto the 


horse: 

W. 522, 14 miner vriundin runzit 
: habe wir noch sténde al starkez hie: 
4 nd hebe si draf, mich hinder sie. 

C. 7014 E cele pucele prenez 


Que vos veez ci delez moi 
Si restraigniez son palefroi 
Puis si li aidiez a monter 


ied 


While Gawain fulfills the request the wounded man jumps on 
Gawain’s steed: 
W. 522, 25 Gawain af daz phert si swanc. 


innen des der wunde ritter spranc 
af Gawanes kastelfn: 


d C. 7031 E messire Gauvains a prise 
La dameisele si |’a mise 
Desor le palefroi norrois .. . . 
C. 7035 Andremantres qu’il li assist 
Li chevaliers son cheual prist 


E monta sus.... 
He calls out that he is going to take the animal: 
W. 525, 8 ich wil diz ors al eine hAn 


C. 7051 Que au cheval as tu failli 
Que ge |’ai a mon oes seisi 
Si lan manrai come le mien. 


| Orgeluse laughs at Gawain’s plight: 


W. 523, 2 diu vrouwe es lachte mére, 
C. 7109 E la male pucele rit 
t : Before leaving, the wounded man explains why he hates Gawain. 


The latter once made him eat with the dogs for four weeks: 


W. 524, 13 dé mich din manlichiu kraft 
vienc in herter ritterschaft 
; und dé da brehte mich ze has 
; dinem ceheim Arts, 
{ vier wochen er des niht vergaz: 
die zit ich mit den hunden az. 
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C. 7073 


Gawain states the reason for this punishment: the knight had 


Heller 


Si as Gauvain tu me veis 

La ou grant honte me feis: 

Ne te sovient il de celui 

Cui tu feis si grant enui 

Que tu feis oltre son pois 
Mangier avoec les chiens un mois 


assaulted a woman: 


W. 525, 20 


C. 7082 


Gawain now proceeds on his way with his lady companion. 
Another horse, although a very poor one, is furnished 
through an incident which occurs in both poems—not exactly 
at the same place, but with the same purpose. 


dé geriet im sin kranker sin, 
daz er mit der vrouwen ranc 
nfch sinem willen Ane ir danc: 


Es tu ce donc Greorreas 
Qui la dameisele preis 
Por force e ton boen an feis? 


looking creature comes up from behind: 


W. 517, 11 


15 


C. 6949 


He speaks to Gawain in an impudent manner and is thrown 
from the saddle: 


W. 521, 8 


C. 6984 
C. 6987 


In both poems Gawain has misgivings about the weak stirrup 


straps: 


W. 530, 25 
28 


C. 7139 





dé vuor in balde ein knappe nfch, 
dé dthte er in ungehiure. 


Si se trestorne e voit venant 
Un escuier desavenant 


GAwan in bi dem hare dé 


begreif und swanc in underz phert. 


Si le fiert de la paume overte 
Si qu’il versse e la sele vuide 


diu sticleder von baste. 

af sitzen mcit er umme daz, 
er vorhte, daz er zetrete 
des satels gewete. 


Les estriés lons e foible trueve 
Si que afichier ne s’i ose. 


A very ugly 
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He finally mounts and rides slowly through big woods until they 
reach open country: 


W. 534, 17 
11 


18 


C. 7179 


. .. . fz phert er saz. 

Orgelase und der degen balt 

di kémen in einen grézen walt: 
ez truoc in kame viirbaz, 
anderhalben tz in erbiwen lant. 


Qui ne set pas qu’il puisse feire 
De son roncin don ne puet treire 
Cors ne galoz por nule painne 
Voelle il ou non le pas le mainne 
Ensi s’an va sor le roncin 

Par forez gastes e sostaines 
Tant que il vint a terres plaines 


A river flows by; at the opposite side stands a castle, unsurpassed 
in beauty. Ladies are at the windows: 


W. 535, 7 
W. 534, 23 
25 


C. 7196 


C. 7202 


C. 7208 


iiberz wazzer stuont daz kastel. 
deheine burc nie der gelich. 

tiirne unde palas 

manegez df der biirge was. 

dar zuo muoste er schouwen 

in den venstern manege vrouwen. 


De l'autre part de l’eve sist 

Uns chastiax trop bien conpassez 
C’onques si riche forteresce 

Ne virent oel d’ome qui vive, 
Que sor une roche naive 

Avoit un pales bien asis 

EI pales fenestres overtes 

De dames e de dameiseles 

Qui esgardoient devant eles 


Suddenly Gawain notices a knight on horseback, ready for 
battle. In both stories Orgeluse tells him triumphantly that the 
newcomer will defeat him: 


W. 535, 8 





Gawan der degen snel 

sach einen ritter nfch im varn, 

der schilt noch sper niht kunde sparn. 
Orgeldse diu riche 

sprach héchvartliche: 

der dort kumt, iuch sol sin hant 

soll veen, .. 


C. 7249 


C. 7258 


C. 7263 


Heller 


Mes sire Gauvains maintenant 
Torne sa chiere e voit venant 
Un chevalier par mi la lande 
Trestot armé,.... 

Gel te dirai par saint Martin, 
Fet la pucele, lieemant 

Mes por ce que ge sui seure 
Qu’il vient por ta male avanture 


Gawain defeats his adversary and regains his stolen horse which 
the latter was riding. A ferryman appears and asks for his 


fee: 


W. 543, 30 
W. 544, 19 


dé kom des schiffes herre 
er gienc zuo Gawane, 
den zins von dem plane 
den iesch er ziichtecliche. 


Si vit venir une nacele 

Que uns notoniers amenoit 

Si dist: Sire ge vos aport 
Saiuz de par ces dameiseles 

E avoec ce vos mandent eles 
Que vos mon fié ne me toilliez 
Randez le moi se vos daigniez. 


Gawain does not understand. The boatman explains that 
Gawain has downed a knight and claims the horse of the 


defeated man: 
W. 544, 30 


W. 545, 3 
C. 7352 


ze rehter tjost hAt iuwer hant 
mir diz ors erworben 
wande iuwer hant in nider stach, 


Sire vos avez abatu 
A cest port ci un chevalier 
Dont ge doi avoir le destrier 


Still Gawain objects; he does not like to walk: 


W. 545, 20 


C. 7357 


sé endarf iuch nimmer des gezemen, 
daz ich ze vuoz hinnen gé. 


E il respont amis cist fiés 
Me seroit ja a randre griés 
Qu’a pié aler m’an covandroit. 


Instead of the horse he surrenders the prisoner: 


W. 546, 6 


10 





viir daz ors, des ir hie gert, 
habet iu den man, derz gein mir reit. 
dé vreute sich der schifman. 
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C. 7372 Amis prenez sanz contredit 
Le chevalier e si l’aiez. 

C. 7410 E messire Gauvains |’an mainne 
Au notonier qui l’an mercie 

C. 7441 Li aotoniers son oste an meinne 


E son prison, grant joie an meinne 
Si grant joie com il plus puet. 





Bartsch has already pointed out that the menu of the dinner 
that follows is similar; whereas in Wolfram they eat three birds 


of a kind, in Crestien they eat three kinds of birds. 


W. 550, 29 dri galander 
C. 7446 Ploviers e feisanz e perdriz 


Both poets mention that they wash their hands: 


W. 550, 11 der wirt kom, daz wazzer man dar truoc. 
C. 7453 ....e il levent lor mains. 


Gawain’s next adventure is that of the Magic Castle. 
wakes up very early: 


W. 553, 2 sus slief er unz des morgens vruo. 
dé erwachte der wigant. 

W. 553, 18 dennoch der tac was niht ze lieht. 

C. 7458 Landemain si tost com il pot 
Veoir que li jorz aparut 
Siseleva.... 


and sees a beautiful landscape through a window: 


W. 553, 6 der venster einez offen was 

gein dem boumgarten: 

dar tn gienc er durch warten, 

durch luft und durch der vogele sanc. 
W. 553, 11 er kés ein burc, die er sAbents sach, 


C. 7464 E furent apoié andui 
As fenestres d’une tornele; 
La contree qui molt fu bele 
Esgarda mes sire Gauvains 
E vit les forez e les plains 
E le chastel sor la faloise: 


He 


Gawain asks about the castle. (W. 554, 25-555, 1; 556, 1-9; 
C. 7470-7473) His host does not like to answer the question: 


W. 556, 15 dé sprach er: herre, vragets niht durch got: 
C. 7474 E li ostes li respont lues: 
Sire nel sai... . 
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Later he tells Gawain that the ladies are waiting for a knight 
who will free them and become lord of the castle: 


W. 558, 14 hin ze sinem gaste er sprach: 
ob daz got erzeige, 
daz ir niht sit veige, 
sé werdet ir herre dises landes: 
swaz vrouwen hie stét phandes, 
W. 558, 22 ob die hie erlceset iuwer kraft, 
s6 sit ir prises gehéret. 


C. 7549 Qu’il atandent que leanz veigne 
Uns chevaliers qui les mainteigne 
C. 7561 S’uns tex en i pooit venir 
Cil porroit le pales tenir 
C. 7567 E osteroit sanz nul delais 


Les anchantemanz del palais 
Gawain calls for his arms: 
W. 560, 15 ex sprach: traget mir min harnas her. 


C. 7571 Ostes fet il alons aval 
E mes armes e mon cheval 
Me fetes sanz demore randre 


At the castle entrance he finds a vendor of valuable merchandise: 


W. 562, 22 dé er was viir die porten komen, 
er vant den krimzre 
29 sé richen market er nie gesach, 


ais im ze sehene ald& geschach. 


C. 7612 Tant vont que au pié del degré 
Qui estoit devant le palais 
Truevent sor un trosse! de glais 
Un eschacier tot seul seant 
Qui avoit eschace d’argent 


Gawain enters the castle. His host has informed him of the 
Magic Bed: 


W. 561, 21 sé ir in die kemen&ten gét, 
da Lit Marveile stét. 


C. 7769 Que c’est li liz de la mervoille 


Both poets mention Gawain’s shield when he sits down on the 
bed: 


7,4 GAwane wart enblanden, 
daz er den sweren schilt getruoc, 
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C. 7784 E ot a son col son escu 


They speak of the loud noise that ensues: 


W. 567, 18 daz al diu burc d& von erklanc. 
21 und al die pusinzre 
C. 7787 E totes les quanpanes sonent 


Si que tot le pales estonent 


The shield saves Gawain’s life when arrows and stones rain 
down on him: 


W. 568, 21 viinf hundert stapslingen 
mit listeclichen dingen 
ze dem swanke waren bereite. 
der swanc gap in geleite 
af daz bette, ald& er lac. 
der schilt alsolher herte phlac, 
daz ers emphant vil kleine. 
ez waren wazzersteine 


C. 7791 E li anchantemant aperent: 
Que par les fenestres volerent 
Quarriax e saietes leanz 
Si an ferirent ne sai quanz 
Mon seignor Gauvain an I’es_u; 


Both texts mention crossbows: 
W. 569, 5 viinf hundert armbrust oder mér. 


C. 7802 Que grant escrois ot au destandre 
Des arbalestes e des ars; 


Crestien does not state their number at this place, but we 
surmise it from the number of windows through which the 
missiles come: 


C. 7694 El pales ot fenestres closes 
Bien quatre cenz e cent overtes 


I notice that the Mons MS stands closer to Wolfram than 
does MS Paris 794. It reads: 


P. 9202 Et par les fenestres volérent 
Quariel et sajaites argans, 
S’en férirent plus de -V-cens 

Monsignor Gauwain en l’escu; 


488 Heller 


The shield does not protect the hero entirely; he is seriously 
wounded: 


W. 569, 20 die phile und ouch die steine 
heten in niht gar vermiten: 
zequaschieret und ouch versniten 
was er durch die ringe. 


....S8il’avoient 
An plusors leus navré el cors 
Si que li sanz an sailloit fors. 


Even now, Gawain’s danger is not over; a peasant appears and 
lets in a lion; the hero has to fight for his life. In both stories 
the peasant carries a stick, but only in the French version 
is there a reason for this: 


W. 569, 28 an den selben ziten 

tet sich gein im Of ein tiir: 

ein starker gebar gienc dar viir, 
W. 570, 5 einen kolben er in der hende truoc, 


C. 7815 Que uns vilains d’un pel feri 
An un huis e li huis ovri 


Before battling with the lion Gawain removes the arrows from 
his shield: 


W. 570, 26 Gawan mit dem swerte sin 
von dem schilte sluoc die zeine. 
die phile algemeine 
waren hin durch gedrungen, 


This reminds us of 


C. 7808 E mes sire Gauwains osta 
Les quarriax qui feru estoient 
Ansonescu.... 


Gawain now has become master of the castle. The two poems 
are quite different in the way they describe his recovery. In 
the German poem two maidens look after him and disarm him: 


W. 575, 1 si sande zwuo juncvrouwen dar 
16 si besfhen, ob er lebete: 
einiu mit ir klAren hant 
den helm von sinem houbete bant 
und ouch die vinteilen sin. 
na, diz wart alsé getdn. 


entwApent wart her GAwan 
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In the French story a maiden enters when he is being disarmed 
by retainers: 


C. 7849 A tant vindrent vaslet a flotes 
7858 Maintenant li uns d’ax I’a pris 

Si le comance a desarmer 

7862 E que que il se desarmoit 


Une pucele antre ceanz 


In both stories the queen of the castle bids the maidens to follow 
his orders: 


W. 582, 21 doch, herre, swaz ir gebietet in, 
daz suln si leisten, habe wir sin. 


C. 7888 E dit: ma dame la reine 
Biax sire chiers saluz vos mande 
E a totes si nos comande 
Que por lor droit seignor vos teignent 
E que totes servir vos veignent 


We proceed to Wolfram’s twelfth book which tells of 
Gawain’s adventure at the Dangerous Ford. In both poems 
the hero dresses in the morning with new clothes: 


W. 588, 14 zuo zim was geleget dar 
hemde und bruoch von buckeram 
23 diu niuwen kleider legete er an. 
C. 7955 A tant la pucele s’an torne 


E mes sire Gauvains s’atorne 
De la robe qui molt fu riche 


He then goes up into a tower: 


W. 589, 1 af durch den palas einesit 
gienc ein gewelbe niht ze wit, 
gegrédet iiber den palas héch: 


5 dar dfe stuont ein klariu sal: 
W. 590, 2 durch schouwen gienc her GAwfn 
if daz warthis eine 
W. 592, 4 alum sehs mile in daz lant, 
swaz in dem zil geschiht, 


in dirre siule man daz siht, 
in wazzer und df velde. 
des ist er wiriu melde: 

ez si vogel oder tier, 


C. 7963 Si s’an montent par une viz 
An coste le pales vostiz 
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Tant qu’il vindrent an son la tor 
E virent le pais antor 

Plus bel que nus ne porroit dire; 
Mes sire Gauvains tot remire 
Les rivieres e terres plainnes 

E les forez de bestes plaines 


He sees Orgeluse who is accompanied by a knight: 


W. 592, 21 G&wan an den ziten 
sach in der siule riten: 
einen ritter und eine vrouwen 
mohte er da beidiu schouwen. 
W. 592, 30 nich im diu reise wart getdn. 


C. 8251 As fenestres d’une tornele 
Ou esgardoit une pucele 
Qui venoit tot aval un pré 
E un chevalier vit armé 


Bartsch has overlooked the interesting parallel: 


W. 593, 4 diu vrouwe condewierte 
den ritter mit dem zoume her: 


C. 8280 Del chevalier que ele mainne 


With the exception of this oversight, Bartsch compares the 
adventure that follows very thoroughly, and I make only a few 
minor additions. I note the use of the same verb in the French 
and German versions: 


W. 597, 14 er z6ch imz ors an den stat, 
er bét im schilt unde sper. 


C. 8326 E vaslet corent si li randent 
Ses armes por armer son cors 
E son cheval li ont trait fors 


Trying to cross the Dangerous Ford Gawain almost loses his 
life. Describing his escape out of the water Wolfram tells us: 


W. 602, 26 sin sper d& bi im swebete, 

daz begreif der wigant. 

er steic hin af an daz lant. 
I see in this passage a misunderstanding of Crestien. The 
Mons MS contains the following incident: 


P. 9887 Et ses chevaus a tant noé 
Qu’il prist tire des -IIII-piés, 
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Si s’est por salir afficiés, 
Si ce lance si que il saut 
Sor la rive qui molt fu haut; 


In both stories the description of the river is very much alike: 


W. 602, 8 viirbaz reit her Gawdn: 
er erhérte eins dreten wazzers val, 
daz hete durchbrochen wit ein tal, 
tief, ungevertecliche. 


C. 8462 Tantost jusqu’a la rive amaine 
Mes sire Gauvains son cheval, 
E voit l’eve parfonde aval 
E la rive contremont droite, 
Mes la riviere fu estroite; 


Wolfram uses the word graben (601, 22), Crestien fossé (8469). 


After reaching the opposite bank of the river in the German 
poem the horse shakes itself and Gawain cinches it tighter: 


W. 603, 15 sus zéch min her GAwfn 
daz ors hin dz df den plan. 
ez schutte sich, dé ez genas. 
19 er gurte dem orse und nam den schilt. 


In the French story Gawain dismounts and removes the saddle 
in order to let the horse get dry: 


C. 8491 E il est descenduz tantost 
E s’a talant que il li ost 
La sele e il li a ostee 
E por essuier acostee; 
Quant li peitrax li fu ostez 
L’eve del dos e des costez 
E des janbes li abat jus. 
Puis met ‘a sele e monte sus 


Gawain now meets a knight who carries a falcon on his fist: 


W. 605, 3 doch vuorte der degen mzre 
einen mdzersparwere 
der stuont df siner klaren hant. 


C. 8500 Tant que un seul chevalier vit 
Qui gibecoit d’un esprevier; 
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Upon Gawain’s question the stranger introduces himself: 


W. 608, 6 G&Awa4n vrdcte in mére: 
8 nd saget mir, herre, wer ir sit. 
13 ich bing der kiinec Gramoflanz. 
C. 8591 E vos comant? Grinomalanz. 


He also gives the name of his castle: 


W. 610, 25 der kiinec GAwAnen mit im bat 
ze Rosche Sabines in die stat: 


C. 8780 Li chastiax se vos nel savez 
A non la Roche del Chanp Guin 


We hear that his father has been slain by Gawain’s father and 
that he therefore hates Gawain: 


W. 608, 22 sin vater der brach triuwe: 

im gruoze er mfinen vater sluoc. 
W. 609, 28 dar ich trage unverkornen haz, 
C. 8742 Mes quant de Gauvain me recort 


Comant ses pere ocist le mien 
Je ne li puis voloir nul bien 


Now Gawain discloses his identity: 


W. 609, 21 herre, ich heize GAwdn. 
swaz iu min vater hAt getfn, 
daz rechet an mir: 


C. 8795 Onques mes nons ne fu celez 
Ge sui cil que vos tant haez 
Ge sui Gauvains. 


The king challenges Gawain to a duel and asks him to bring 
King Arthur as a witness: 


W. 610, 12 iu bringet ziuwerm teile 
iuwer ceheim Artus 


C. 8818 E tu aies le roi mandé 


Before they part he warns Gawain against’ the dangers of the 
river and invites him to go to town with him: 


W. 610, 25 der kiinec GAwAnen mit im bat 
ze Rosche Sabines in di stat: 
ir enmuget niht ander briicken hin. 
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Gauvains fet il e ge te voel 
Mener au meillor port del monde 
Ceste eve est si roide e parfonde 
Que passer n’i puet riens qui vive 
Ne saillir jusqu’a l’autre rive 


Gawain refuses politely: 


W. 610, 28 


C. 8871 


dé sprach min her Gawdan: 
ich wil hin wider alsé her: 
anders leiste ich iuwer ger. 


E mes sire Gauvains respont 
Qu’il n’i querra ne gué ne pont 


He jumps back across the water: 


W. 611, 11 


C. 8878 


er wolde daz ors niht af enthaben, 
mit sporn treip erz an den graben. 
Gringuljete nam bezite 

sinen sprunc sé wite, 

daz Gdwan vallen gar vermeit. 


Lors point e li chevax sailli 
Oltre l’eve delivremant 
Que point n’i ot d’anconbremant. 


Orgeluse’s behavior now changes completely. 
why she hates Gramoflanz: 


W. 613, 1 
28 


C. 8900 


Together they return to the Magic Castle. 


min klare siieze béAs Amfs, 
den verlés ich vliisteberez wip: 
in sluoc der kiinec Gramoflanz, 


Car il me fist si grant enui 
Qu’il ocist n’an mantirai mie 
Celui a cui g’estoie amie; 


he begs her not to disclose his name: 


W. 620, 1 


dé sprach er: vrouwe, tuot sé wol, 
ob ich iuch des biten sol, 
14t mfnen namen unerkant, 





She tells him 


Before entering it 


This reminds of a previous passage in Crestien where Gawain 


asks that they should not inquire for his name: 


C. 8314 





Mes un don vos demant e ruis 
Se vos plest e vos comandez 
Que vos mon non ne demandez 
Devant huit jorz, si ne voz griet. 
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They are ferried over the river: 


W. 621, 10 


W. 624, 10 


C. 8940 


nd was ouch Plipalinét 

mit stner klAren tohter fier 
komen in einem ussier. 

dé heten si sich des bed&ht 
und vuoren iiber an daz lant. 


Si sont au notonier venu 
Qui oltre l’eve les an mainne 


The ladies of the castle see them coming: 


W. 623, 1 


C. 8943 


The knights of the castle receive them with great joy: 


W. 624, 14 


Gawain dispatches a messenger to King Arthur, in the German 
poem with a letter, in the French with an oral message. 
seems possible to me that Wolfram conceived the idea of a 


von der burc die vrouwen 
dise wirtschaft mohten schouwen. 


E les dames venir le voient 


manec edel ritter wert 
emphiengen in und die herzogin. 
si kérten gein der biirge hin. 

da wart mit vreuden geriten, 
von in diu kunst niht vermiten, 
daz es der buhurt hete ére. 


Por lui restoient forsené 
Trestuit li vaslet del pales; 
Or ont tel joie c’onques mes 
Ne fu nule plus granz anprise. 


letter from the passage: 


P. 10634 


Toute la cours qui cou véoit 
Désire moult 4 savoir l’uevre 
Que li varlés au roi descuevre. 


Gawain warns the messenger not to talk too much: 


W. 626. 19 





und l&z dir eine witze bt: 
verswic, daz ich hie herre st. 
daz dt hie massenie sis, 

daz ensage in niht deheinen wis. 


Si li dist: vaslez ge te cuit 
Molt vezié e molt recuit 

Se ge un mien consoil te di 
Del bien celer molt te chasti 
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The messenger promises to obey: 


W. 625, 7 der knappe swuor des einen eit, 
er wiirbe liep oder leit, 
daz er des niemen d& 
gewiiege noch anderswA, 
wan dA erz werben solde. 


C. 9056 Sire mialz voldroie avoir treite 
La lengue par desor la gole 
C’une parole tote sole 
Me fust de la boche volee 
Que volsissiez qui fust celee. 


With the arrival of Gawain’s messenger at King Arthur’s 
court we have reached the end of Crestien’s share in the French 
story." Bartsch states” that Wolfram’s poem from now on 
differs entirely from the French. He does not try to explain 
why several passages in Crestien’s continuation have parallels 
in Wolfram’s text, although pointing out the similarity. Heinzel 
and Martin both refer to his interesting find.” I shall attempt to 
point out a number of other resemblances, quoting the French 
text from Potvin III. King Arthur asks the messenger the same 
question in the German and French versions: 


W. 649, 19 hin zem knappen sprach er dé: 
nd sage mir, ist Gawain vr6? 


*1 Potvin’s note (III, p. 47) is not very clear. He states: “Aprés ce vers 
(10601), au milieu d’une phrase, le MS 794 coupe en deux le poéme par ces 
mots: Explycyt Perceval le viel. Le MS de Berne no. 354 s’arréte la: Explicit 
li romans de Perceval. C’est aussi aprés ce méme vers, que les manuscrits 
commencent a différer entiérement. . . . . Cette circonstance ouvre le champ 
a bien des suppositions. On pourra penser que 1a s’arrétait l’ceuvre qu’on dit 
inachevée de Chrestien de Troyes, ou bien que les copistes ont suivi un vieux 
manuscrit qui n’allait pas plus loin et dont ils respectérent le texte, antérieur 
a tous les autres. .... ” On this note see J. Weston, The Legend of Sir Per- 
ceval, I, p. 193: “M. Potvin’s note after line 10,601, at the conclusion of Chré- 
tien’s part of the poem, is very incorrect... . .” 

* K. Bartsch, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 1877. III, p. 32: “Clinschor’s 
Name kommt in dem franzisischen Gedichte, welches etwa nur bis zum Schluss 
der Botschaft des Knappen mit Wolfram stimmt, von da an aber giinzlich 
abweicht, weil Crestien’s Gedicht nicht weiter reichte, nicht vor. ... .” 

3 Heinzel, Parzival, p. 69: “Ja auch noch iiber den als Crestienisch bezeug- 
ten Theil des franzisischen Romanes bei 10601, also im Anfang von Pseudo- 
Gautier, hat Bartsch noch auf wiértliche Uebereinstimmungen verwiesen; eine 
ist jedenfalls auffallig. XIII 650, 10—Crestien 10712. See also Martin, Kom- 
mentar, p. 448. 
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P. 10641 Mais di-moi verté de Gauwain, 

S’il a le cors delivre et sain. 
Fulfilling his nephew’s request the king proceeds with his court 
and his army to the Magic Castle. In both poems its inhabitants 
are at first alarmed when they sez a big approaching army: 


W. 663, 20 dé hiez min her GAwan 
besliezen die dzern porten: 
24 d& anderhalben an den stat 


sich leget ein als6 grézez her, 

weder af dem lande noch in dem mer 
gesach ich rotte nie gevarn 

mit alsus kreftecltchen scharn. 


P. 10859 Ygéne la roine estoit 
As estres del palais, et voit 
Cele grant ost parmi la prée, 
Si en est forment effraée, . . 
P. 10867 Ensamble ne vi tant d’armés 


In both poems King Arthur is on horseback when he meets 
his mother whom he had believed dead: 
W. 671, 20 dé warp niht sé der swere 

Artds, spranc df ein kastelan, 

al dise vrouwen wol getfn 

und al die ritter beneben in, 

er reit den rinc alumme hin. 


P. 10940 Et li rois monte el palefroi, 


When told that his mother is alive King Arthur also hears his 
father mentioned by name in both stories: 


W. 672, 7 sus sprach er zuo dem Bertan: 
erkandet ir Utepandragin, 
sést diz Arnive, sin wip: 
von den zwein kom iuwer Ifp. 


P. 10950 Mesire Gauwains li a dit: 
Sire, grans joie vos atent 
Car vostre mére moult entent 
A vous esgarder et véoir 
Et d’a vous parler se pooir, 
P. 10961 Quant Uter Pandragon fini, 


There is general rejoicing: 
W. 672, 15 ein ander kiissen da geschach. 
vreude unde jAmer sach 
al, die daz sehen wolden: 
von der liebe si daz dolden. 
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P. 10979 Li rois et tout cil ki 14 sont 
De la novele grant joie ont. 


Two messengers are dispatched to Gramoflanz: 


W. 677, 1 Artis der prises erkande 
sine boten sande 
ze Rosche Sabtnes in die stat: 


P. 11170 Tot maintenant, sans contredit, 
Sont li mesage andui monté, 


Before his combat Gawain goes to mass: 
W. 705, 1 GAwane ein bischof messe sanc. 
9 dé der bendiz wart getfn, 
dé wapende sich her GAwan: 


P. 11074 Mesire Gauvains sans atendre 
A dite sa confiession 
A -I- évesque Salemon; 


The reception of the messengers also shows marked similarity: 


W. 683, 11 Artdses boten kémen hie. 
die vunden den kiinec, nu heeret wie: 
palm&tes dicke ein matraz 
lac under dem kiinege, ald4 er saz, 
dar Of gesteppet ein phelle breit. 
juncvrouwen klér und ouch gemeit 
schuohten fsertne kolzen 
an den kiinec stolzen. 


P. 11185 Li mesage vienent 4 l’ost 
Guigrenon trovérent tantost, 
Car bien sévent, sans nul arest, 
Sans demander, liqués cou ert; 
Sor une keute rice et cointe 
D’un frés samit vermel et pointe, 
Fu en estant el chevaliers, 
Ses -II- bras sour -II- escuiers 


After their return they see Gawain at once: 


W. 688, 4 dé enwart niht langer dA gebiten, 
Artds boten vuoren dan 
und kémex dar, dA GAwan 
af ir widerreise streit. 


P. 11267 .... Ors’en vont 
En l’ost Artu revenu sont; 
Truevent Gauvain, sans nule falle, 
Devant son tref, prest de batalle. 
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In both poems the name of Gawain’s horse is mentioned at this 
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place, in connection with his retainer: 


W. 678, 9 


P. 11101 


In general the stories are quite different from each other, but 
there is one more parallel. Gawain’s sister requests King Arthur, 
her uncle, to stop the battle between her brother and her lover: 


W. 711, 17 


W. 711, 30 


P. 11446 


P. 11456 


P. 11463 


In both poems King Arthur at first expresses his regret over his 
inability to do so: 
W. 712, 3 





einen knappen hete er des gebeten, 


daz er im brehte Gringuljeten: 


Gauwains son Gringalet esgarde 
Que Yonés avoit en garde; 
Sor lui fist metre son atour 


giht des diu herzogin viir pris, 
ob min bruoder mir minen Amis 
sleht durch ir lésen rat? 


des mohte er jehen viir misset&t. 


waz hAt der kiinec im getfn? 
er solde in min geniezen lan. 
treget min bruoder sinne, 

er weiz unser zweier minne 
s6 later Ane truopheit, 


phliget er triuwe, ez wirt im leit. 


sprach zArtise diu siieze maget. 
nd denket, ob ir min ceheim sit: 


durch triuwe scheidet disen strit. 


Clarisse en est si esméue 
Que bien vos puis par vreté dire 


Qu’ele a double duel et doble ire: 


S’ele voit son frére hounir, 
Dont le covient enfin morir, 
Et s’ele voit son ami mort, 
Dont n’ara joie ne confort 
Ne secours en toute sa vie; 
A genellons se mist a tiére 


Devant son oncle et pleure et prie, 


Et en pleurant merci li crie 


Et li dist: Biaus oncles, biaus sire, 
Bons rois 4 qui nus n’ot ains falle, 


Otroiés-moi ceste batalle; 


Artds iz wisem munde 
sprach an der selben stunde: 
ouwé, libiu niftel min, 





den kamph miéhte ich wol scheiden, 
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P. 11471 Niéce, fait li rois, nel puis faire, 


but when he hears of his niece’s true love he orders that the 
battle be called off: 


W. 716, 8 lt ir daz beidiu her ze mir: 
ich wil den kamph undervarn. 


P. 11483 .. +. Va tost de chi 
A ton frére et crie merci 
Que fin de la batalle face 


The reconciliation is described: 


W. 729, 25 G&wan und Gramoflanz 
mit kusse ir suone ouch machten ganz. 


P. 11556 Et ot l’acorde porparlée 
King Arthur gives his niece to her royal lover in marriage: 


W. 729, 27 Artas gap Itonjé 
Gramoflanz ze rehter é. 


P. 11564 Li rois honeure tant celui 
Qui tant estoit preus et hardis, 
Et si estoit amanevis 
Que il sa niéce li otroie; 


After P. 11569I am unable to find corresponding passages in the 
French and German texts. Until a critical edition of the sixteen 
Perceval MSS exists it will be impossible to solve the puzzling 
problem of the similarities in Wolfram and the 950 lines follow- 
ing Crestien’s supposed part of the poem. I doubt Potvin’s 
theory that Crestien’s part ended at line 10601; it rather seems 
to me that there is a decided change in the story after P. 11568. 
It did not escape Jessie Weston™ that the parallels between 
Wolfram and the French texts do not cease “at the point of the 
conclusion of Chrétien’s poem.” However, I cannot agree with 
the rather vague conclusion which she bases on this observation. 
Miss Weston has no doubt gone more deeply into the subject 
matter of Perceval and Gawain than any other student writing 
in the English language, but in her hypothesis of the loss of 
so many written stories she seems to go entirely too far. To my 
mind we have to reckon with many oral versions. Of their 


* J. Weston, The Legend of Sir Perceval, I, p. 192. 
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influence the authors of the written poems certainly were not 
always conscious. 

To return to firmer ground, I may state as the main result 
of my investigation that there are far more parallel passages 
in the Gawain stories of Wolfram and Crestien than heretofore 
recognized. That they have escaped the attention of commenta- 
tors is mainly due to the fact that Wolfram’s passages do not 
occur in the same sequence as the corresponding French ones, 
but are found in entirely unexpected places, hundreds, even 
thousands of lines from where one would look for them. 

As a minor result, I have made the observation that in a 
number of places the Mons MS stands closer to Wolfram than 
the MS edited by Baist. Foerster’s note*® “Wenn einmal die 
V. L. des Kristian’schen Grals vorliegen wird, wird man wohl 
unschwer die Familie des Hs. bestimmen kénnen, die Wolfram 
benutzt hat” contains a valuable suggestion. I have compared 
both the printed French texts with Wolfram; if the manu- 
scripts not now available in print could be studied, I believe 
that interesting results might be obtained. For instance, Miss 
Weston mentions” that in one of the French texts Guiromelans, 
before his duel with Gawain, has his cauces laced on and that 
this is omitted in the Mons MS. I desire to point out that this 
detail is mentioned by Wolfram (683,17). 

To be fair to Miss Weston and the adherents of the Kiot 
theory I must not omit to state that the discrepancies between 
Wolfram and Crestien are about as numerous as the similarities. 
For hundreds of lines at a time we look in vain for any parallels. 
Foerster’s statement:? “eine so weitgehende wirtliche Uber- 
einstimmung...., dass hierdurch ein Kyot gesichert wire, 
der durch Tausende von Zeilen seine Quelle, den Kristian 
wortlich abschreibt, und nur hier und da in Kleinigkeiten von 
ihm abweicht” is entirely misleading and ought to be emphati- 
cally contradicted. Wolfram offers so many additional names 
and describes so many events in so different a manner that the 
theory of a source other than Crestien may be easily upheld. 
Jessie Weston’s assertions*® that Wolfram knew more about 


*% Kristianwoérterbuch, p. 202*. Anmerkung. 
*6 The Legend of Sir Perceval I, p. 204. 
*7 Kristianwérterbuch, p. 197*. 

28 The Legend of Sir Gawain, pp. 32 ff. 
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the Magic Castle than Crestien, and that he also hardly invented 
the story of the magician Klinschor are no doubt justified. 
After considering the matter for years I have nevertheless come 
to the conclusion that the arguments of the proponents of the 
Kiot theory are not convincing. Kiipp,?® Heinzel and Singer 
have done excellent scholarly work, but to my mind have lost 
the true perspective by ascribing too much importance to 
details. My investigation has led me to the conviction that 
events only slightly mentioned or even only hinted at in the 
French story at once took definite shape in Wolfr2m’s mind. 
As an example I refer to the description of the battle with the 
lion: how meager is Crestien’s story compared to the exciting 
scene Wolfram has created. When the ferryman in the French 
poem expresses his fear that the defeated knight might not 
readily submit to becoming his prisoner (C. 7374-7411) Wolfram 
immediately conceives a second combat (541,10-543,26) in which 
Gawain completely subdues his adversary. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in all the arguments one point 
has not been sufficiently stressed: Wolfram’s most unusual force 
of imagination. Combined with this we find in his unique 
personality a tremendous memory. His treatment of Crestien’s 
story proves to me conclusively that we must take him at his 
word: 


W. 115, 27 ich enkan deheinen buochstap. 


I cannot see in this statement “eine polemische Uebertreibung,”*° 
nor is it “einer seiner vielen derben Spiisse, die er sich mit 
seinen Lesern erlaubt,”*' for Wolfram never speaks of his own 
reading, whereas he mentions Kiot’s reading six times, three 
times specifically using the word “/as.” However, he does not 
say that Kiot wrote the story. For this reason I do not believe 
that his Kiot is identical with the writer of the Cangé MS 
who tells us at the end of Crestien’s Yvain™ 


2° O. Kiipp, Zid Ph. 17., (1885) pp. 1-72. 

%¢ Lichtenstein, op. cit. p. 77. 

* Kristianwiérterbuch, p. 190*. 

® Wilhelm Ludwig Holland, Li Romans dou Chevalier au Lyon von Cres- 


tien de Troies. Hannover und Paris, 1880. 2. Auflage p. 262. See also Kris- 
tianwoérterbuch, p. 201* and p. 218*, Anmerkung. 
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Cil, qui l’escrist, Guioz a non, 
Devant nostre dame del val 
Est ses ostex tot a estal. 


aie” med 


Inasmuch as Wolfram uses the expression 


pare 


W. 400, 1 als mir diu Aventiure sagete. 


I can think of no valid argument against the theory that Kiot 
was a minstrel who recited Crestien’s story in French, and 
possibly also the beginning of Crestien’s continuation. I refer 
to the poet himself: 


W. 416, 21 Kiét laschantiure hiez, 
den sin kunst daz niht erliez, 
er ensiinge und spreche sé, 
des noch genuoge werdent vr6. 
W. 416, 28 swaz er in franzois dA von gesprach, 
bin ich niht der witze laz, 
daz sage ich tiuschen viirbaz. 


I also refer to a statement of Crestien about minstrels: 


Erec, 2035 Quant la corz fu tote assanblee’, 
N’ot menestrel an la contree, 
Qui rien seust de nul deduit 
Que a la cort ne fussent tuit. 
An la sale mout grant joie ot, 
Chascuns servi de cel qu’il sot: 
Cil saut, cil tume, cil anchante, i 
Li uns conte, li autre chante | 





Crestien even deplores the fact that they do not always render 
their stories correctly: 


Erec, 19 D’Erec, le fil Lac, est li contes, 
Que devant rois et devant contes 
Depecier et corronpre suelent 
Cil qui de conter vivre vuelent. 


Is it a cause for wonder if Kiot tried to enhance his own im- 
portance as much as possible? Certainly, Wolfram’s statements 
about the “meister” sound as if based on the latter’s idle boasts. 
Kiot may have avoided giving Crestien’s name. He may have 
mentioned him only at the end of the story when he had a 
welcome opportunity to state that he knew more than Crestien. 
Quite naturally he added that Parzival became the Grail king, 
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which Crestien was prevented by death from doing.® In 
Wolfram’s lines: 
W. 827, 5 endehaft giht der Provenzél 

wie Herzeloiden kint den grAl 

erwarp, als im daz gordent was, 
I see no other hidden meaning. That he calls Kiot a “Provenzél” 
I do not take too literally. His family may, indeed, have come 
from Provence, but the word “Provenzél” may have come to 
be merely a family name, like the names Sachse and Bayer in 
German. 

That Kiot was accustomed to recite Crestien’s poems may 
be concluded from an interesting parallel which is not to be 
found in Martin’s otherwise so complete notes. Wolfram’s 
lines: 

W. 827, 12 niht mér dA von na sprechen wil 

ich Wolfram von Eschenbach 

wan als dort der meister sprach. 
seem to be suggested by the concluding lines of the Chevalier 
au Lion: 
Ywain, 6814 Del Chevalier au Lion fine 

Crestiens son romanz einsi; 

Qu’onques plus conter n’an oi, 

Ne ja plus n’an orroiz conter, 

S’an n’i viaut manconge ajoster. 
Kiot may have used the same conclusion when reciting the Grail 
story. 

In the assumption that a widely traveled French minstrel 
was the intermediary between Wolfram and Crestien lies, in 
my opinion, the solution of the Kiot problem. It seems very 
unjust to throw a shadow on Wolfram’s character as Foerster 
tries to do. Crestien and Wolfram will continue to stand out 
as the greatest poets that Central Europe produced in the 
Middle Ages. EDMUND Kurt HELLER 

University of California 

% An interesting statement on this point by one of Crestien’s continuators, 
Gerbert, was discovered by Holland (Crestien von Troies. Eine literatur- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung. Tiibingen, 1854, p. 211) in “Pariser hs. der 
grossen Bibliothek no. 3306, suppl. francais,” bl. 180, sp. 2,2. 30 ff: 

Ce nus dist Crestiens de Troie, 

Qui de Percevax comencha, 

Mais la mors, qui l’adevancha, 

Ne li laissa pas traire affin. 









GOTHICA 


I 


The Passive Use of the Active Infinite after the Verbal Adjectives 
MAHTS and SKULDS 


The infinite, being a verbal substantive, has in itself no 
voice and consequently we find the infinitive in Gothic very 
frequently used in a passive sense. Usually, however, the in- 
finite in Gothic retains an active sense. The question under 
discussion here is as to why the infinitive should always have 
a passive force after the adjectives mahts and skulds. There 
is no deviation from this rule except where skuld neutr. (skulda 
plur.) is used as an indefinite subject in the sense of ‘lawful,’ 
‘proper.’ The usage has become fixed. On the other hand, the j 
infinitive dependent on the finite verbs magan and skulan is 
regularly active in sense; this, of course, needs no explanation, 
for the infinitive is normally active in force. 

I believe the reason for the fixed usage of the infinitive 
in a passive sense after the adjectives mahts and skulds lies in the 
meaning of these adjectives. I believe that both of these adjectives 
retain a passive force (except the impersonal skuld ‘lawful’). 
They are past participial formations from the active verbs 
magan ‘can,’ ‘be able [to do something],’ skulan ‘owe.’ As 
such, the primary meaning of the adjectives must have been i 
mah-ts ‘empowered,’ ‘capable of,’ ‘possible’; skul-ds ‘owed.’ I 3 
do not think that mahts can be interpreted as having any other 
sense than the passive idea just indicated, and as for skulds I 
believe that this adjective, too, retains its passive sense except 
in the impersonal usage where it has passed over into an 
ordinary adjective divested of the verbal idea. 

My reason for interpreting these adjectives in a passive 
sense is that the infinitive dependent upon them is always passive i 
in force. It is easily conceivable that the infinitive, which has 7 
in itself no voice, should be viewed as to voice from the stand- . 
point of the adjective upon which it is dependent. In other 
words, there is no necessity for the passive form of the infinitive 
if the adjective is already passive in force, for the voice of the 
infinitive is then determined by the voice of the adjective on i 
which it is dependent. | 
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The past participial adjectives mahts and skulds are not 
translated by Streitberg in the Glossary to his Gotische Bible? 
In his Gotische Grammatik® (§200, 7) Braune translates skulds by 
“schuldig”’ but does not translate mahts (§200,9). Wilmanns 
(Deutsche Grm.,§ III, §55, p. 100) likewise translates skulds by 
“‘schuldig” but mahts by “‘méglich.”” But if mahts is passive in 
force (i.e., = ‘miglich,’ ‘possible to,’ ‘capable of’), then there 
is no reason why skulds (which, like mahts, requires an active 
infinitive) should not likewise be considered passive in force. 
The meaning of skulds is rathet ‘geschuldet,’ ‘verpflichtet’, 
‘owed’ than ‘schuldig,’ ‘owing,’ i.e., passive rather than active, 
except in the case of the impersonal usage, where skuld [ist] 
= ‘lawful.’ 

The following examples will show, I think, that it is just 
as reasonable to assume a passive sense for the personal verbal 
adjective skulds as for the verbal adjective mahts. 


1. Mahts 


J. 10, 35 jah ni maht ist gatairan pata gamélidé, gatairan= 
Avdjva, “And the scriptures cannot be broken,” lit. “The 
scriptures are not possible to break; cf. Ger. des Brechens 
fuhig. 

L. 8, 43 jah ni mahta was fram ainoméhun galeikinén 
(=eparevidiva), “And she could not be healed of any,” lit. 
“She was not capable of cure by any one;’’ cf. Ger. des Heilens 
Sahig. 

Mk. 14, 5 maht wési auk pata balsan frabugjan (=padijvat), 
“For this ointment could have been sold,” lit. “For this oint- 
ment would have been possible to sell.” 

These three examples are sufficient to show that the adjec- 
tive mahts has retained its original passive sense and therefore 
that the infinitive dependent on mahts has derived its passive 
sense from the adjective; i.e., the infinitive, having no voice 
in itself, is viewed as to voice from the standpoint of the adjec- 
tive. 

2. Skulds 

The personal adjective skulds is used to translate two Greek 
verbs, a) ddeikew ‘owe,’ ‘ought’ and b) de ‘must,’ ‘shall,’ 
‘ought.’ But in both these cases a passive idea may easily be 
construed in the meaning of the adjective. 
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a. ddeiiew ‘owe,’ ‘ought’ 

Cor. II, 12, 11 abban ik skulds was fram iswis gakannjan 
(=ovwleracda), “For I ought to have been recommended of 
you,” lit. “I was owed by you a recommendation.” 

The idea in skulds is obviously passive and the agent 
fram iswis may be construed with skulds was as well as with the 
infinitive gakannjan. The verbal action implied in the infinitive 
gakannjan, i.e., ‘recommendation,’ is viewed from the stand- 
point of someone other than the subject, i.e., passive, because 
the adjective, which it complements, implies a verbal action 
from the standpoint of someone other than the subject, i.e., 
skulds was ‘I was owed,’ not ‘I owed.’ This fact explains why 
an infinitive after skulds can never govern a direct object, i.e., 
because skulds is passive and thus renders the whole verbal 
idea passive. 

On the other hand, the finite verb skulan is active (i.e., 
skulan = ‘owe,’ not ‘owed’) and therefore the infinitive de- 
pendent on skulan is active and may govern a direct object; i.e., 
here, as in the case of skulds, the infinitive is viewed as to voice 
from the standpoint of the verb (or verbal adjective) upon 
which it is dependent; cf. J. 13, 14 jus skulup izwis missé pwe- 
han fétuns, ipeis ddelrere . . . . virrew, “Ye ought to wash one 
another’s feet,’”’ i.e., “Ye owe it (to someone) to wash one 
another’s feet,”’ not ““Ye are owed a washing (by someone)’ = 
jus skuldai sijub bwahan. 


b. de? ‘must,’ ‘shall,’ ‘ought’ 


Wherever skulds translates the Greek de = mecesse est, 
‘must,’ ‘shall,’ ‘be destined,’ ‘am to,’ ‘ought,’ etc., the adjective 
may easily be construed as having a passive sense, i.e., skulds 
im= ‘I am compelled, destined [by someone or by circum- 
stances],’ whereas the finite verb skulam must be construed as 
active, in force; cf. Ger. das muss ich with dazu bin ich gezwungen. 

This fact explains why after the adjective skulds in this 
sense, just as in the sense of ‘owed’ (= ddeidew), the infinitive 
acquires a passive sense, whereas after skulan in this sense 
(i.e., ‘must,’ ‘shall’) the infinitive retains an active sense, i.e., 
because skulds here too is passive in force (i.e., skulds = ‘com- 
pelled,’ ‘destined’). 
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Thus, J. 12, 34 skulds ist ushduhjan sa sunus mans, 5é 
ipwh va tov vidy rod dvi pGrov, “The Son of man must be lifted 
up,” lit. ““The Son of man is destined a lifting up.”” The verbal 
action implied in the infinitive ushéuhjan ‘resurrect’ is viewed 
not from the standpoint of the subject (= the Son of Man) 
but from the standpoint of someone other than the subject, 
i.e., the whole verbal idea is passive. Compare this sentence 
skulds ist ushéuhjan sa sunus mans, ‘“The Son of Man is destined 
a lifting up’ = “‘must be lifted up,” with L. 8, 43 jak ni mahta 
was ....galeikinén “And she was not possible to cure’ = 
“She could not be cured.” 

On the other hand, the finite verb skulan = de ‘must’ is, 
like magan, active in force and consequently the dependent 
infinitive is active in force; cf. J. 9, 4 ik skal watirkjan, tue 
det Epyateoda, “I must work.”’ Therefore, a passive idea after 


skulan = det must be rendered by the passive form of the 
infinitive, cf. L. 9, 22 skal sumus mans .... uskusans watrpban 
but Mk. 8, 31 .... jah uskiusan skulds ist; both the passive 


infinitive form uskusans watrban and the active infinitive form 
uskiusan translate the Greek passive infinitive adrodoxipacdjva 
= “ {must be] rejected.’”? The difference in the two Gothic 
idioms is due to the difference in voice between the verb skulan 
and the verbal adjective skulds. 

The meaning of skulds = det ‘must,’ ‘shall,’ etc., is secondary; 
i.e., ‘owed’ >‘compulsion (either moral or physical) laid upon 
one’ = ‘must,’ ‘shall,’ etc. From this idea was further developed 
the sense of ‘lawful,’ i.e., ‘that which must (ought) to be ob- 
served,’ when the adjective is used impersonally. But here 
the adjective has been divested of its verbal force and con- 
sequently of its original passive idea (cf. badrf-ts ‘needy’ from 
patirban ‘need’). Therefore the infinitive dependent upon the 
impersonal adjective skuld [ist] retains its active force, just 
as after any ordinary adjective; cf. Mk. 6, 18 mi skuld ist bus 
haban (=éxev) gén brébrs peinis, ‘It is not lawful for thee 
to have thy brother’s wife.” So, likewise, when the impersonal 
use was extended to a plural subject indefinite; cf. Cor. II, 12, 4 
péei ni skulda sind mann rédjan (=dadfjoau), “which are not 
lawful for a man to utter.” 

Streitberg says (Got. Bibel? sub magan): “‘Mahts, maht m. 
Kopula gibt dem aktiven Inf. passiven Sinn.” With equally 
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good reasons he might have applied this principle to skulds, of 
which he says (ibid., sub skulan): ‘‘Der abhingige Infin. hat! 
passiven Sinn.” From our foregoing analysis I think it is clear 
that we are justified in extending Streitberg’s first formula as 
follows: “‘Mahts und skulds geben dem aktiven Infinitiv passiven 
Sinn, weil diese Adjektiva selbst passiven Sinn haben.” 


II 
Regarding the Intransitive Use of Transitive Verbs 
Professor Streitberg (Gotisches Elementarb., 6. Auflage, 1920, 
§285, Anm. 2.) has called attention to certain “unusual’’ cases 
of the intransitive use of transitive verbs in Gothic: 


“Auffillig ist der intransitive Gebrauch der transitiven daupjan 
und bimattan Mc 7, 4 niba daupjand’ tay uw} Barricwwra und K 
15, 29 pat daupjandans faur daupans’ of Barrifépevn, .... 
dulvé pan daupjand faur ins’ ri xai Barrifovra sowie K 7, 18 
mip faurafillja galabobs warp was, ni bimaitat’ wh wepireuvicdw 
und G 5, 2 jabai bimaitib’ tay repiréuvnode; wohl auch K 15, 58 
ufarfulljandans in waurstwa fraujins sinteino weprocebovres 

Professor Streitberg’s list could be considerably extended 
if we were certain in exactly what respect the intransitive use 
of a transitive verb should be considered as ‘‘unusual”’ (auffallig). 

We have under consideration here the verbs 1) daupjan ‘to 
wash (one’s self),’ ‘to become baptized,’ 2) bimaitan ‘to become 
circumcised,’ 3) ufarfulljan, ‘to be filled with,’ ‘to abound in.’ 
All these verbs are primarily transitive verbs and the question 
is as to how they acquired their intransitive or their passive 
sense. 

There can be no doubt regarding the verb ufarfulljan ‘to 
fill’ which in the passage quoted, Cor. I, 15, 58, ufarfulljandans 
mepiocetovres ‘filled with,’ ‘abounding in,’ has acquired its 
intransitive sense in accordance with the secondary function 
of jan-verbs derived from adjectives,? such as balb-jan (balp-s) 
‘to be brave,’ bleip-jan (bleipb-s) ‘to be merciful,’ fatrht-jan 
(fatirht-s) ‘to be afraid,’ etc.; so -full-jan (full-s) ‘to be filled 
with.’ 

The only difference irom a semantic point of view between 
these verbs and the verb wufarfulljan is that the latter has 


1 The italics are mine 
2 Cf. Wilmanns’ Deutsche Grammatik*, I1,§37, 2, p. 56. 
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retained® the older causative force of the jan-suffix along side 
of its secondary denominative force expressing the state of 
being which is denoted in the adjective. The reason why 
Wulfila did not employ a present participle *ufarfullnandans 
in the passage in question is quite patent. The nan-verbs 
denote an inchoative (i.e., passive) idea and the Greek present 
participle mepiocebovres denotes a perfected condition, i.e., 
‘being full of,’ ‘abounding in’ and not the inchoative idea 
‘becoming full of.’ Why Streitberg should have included the 
verb ubarfulljan in the list of those transitive verbs whose in- 
transitive usage appears “‘unusual’’ is not clear to me. 

As regards the verb daup-jan, we evidently have this verb 
(in the passages quoted) used in the intransitive-medial sense 
of ‘get one’s self washed, baptized.’ This intransitive sense, 
it seems to me, may easily be derived from the absolute usage 
of the verb. 

We have not a few examples in Gothic where a transitive 
verb by virtue of its absolute usage passes over into an in- 
transitive sense; cf. drébjan, ‘lead astray,’ absol. ‘stir up 
rebellion,’ mérjan ‘proclaim, announce,’ absol. ‘preach.’ Such 
intransitive jan-verbs (=absolute transitives) may have been 
reinforced in their intransitive sense by the example of those 
intransitive denominative jan-verbs denoting an act, such as 
us-daud-jan (us-daud-s) ‘to exert oneself,’ hatrn-jan (hadrn) 
‘to blow the trumpet,’ dulb-jan (dulp-s )‘to celebrate a feast,’ 
etc. 

The medial or reflexive usage of the verb daup-jan ‘to wash’ 
is not far to seek if we assume that the verb is first used in an 
absolute sense, i.e., ‘to perform the act of washing,’ inasmuch 
as such an act more often has reference to the subject of the 
verb than to someone or something other than the subject; 
cf. the English intransitives ‘wash,’ ‘dress,’ ‘turn,’ ‘move,’ ete. 
It is not unreasonable to assume that after the absolute transi- 
tive was felt as a purely intransitive verb the sense of the verb 
should have become medial in Gothic,® as well as in Modern 


* Cf. Erdmann’s Grundsiige der deutschen Syntax, 1, §132, p. 84: “ufarfulljan 
=Uberfiille haben oder bewirken.” 

‘ Cf. Wilmanns’ Deutsche Grammatik?, I, §37, 1, p. 56. 

5 Cf. the German intransitive baden along side of sich baden. From the 
absolute transitive (=intransitive) verb baden we have the present participle 
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English; cf. the primarily intransitive jan-verbs us-daud-jan 
‘to be enthusiastic,’ i.e., ‘exert oneself,’ ‘sildaleik-jan ‘to be 
astonished’= Germ. sich wundern, fatirht-jan ‘to be afraid’ = 
Germ. sich fiirchten, etc. 

This assumption is borne out by the facts, for we find in 
Gothic not only the primarily causative verb daupjan but many 
other primarily causative jan-verbs used reflexively without 
sik. For instance, ga-wand-jan ‘to turn’ is used without sik 
7 times® as a reflexive verb along side of the more frequent 
use with the reflexive pronoun; cf. likewise was-jan ‘to clothe,’ 
used as a reflexive (without reflexive pronoun) in bhé wasjai, 
Mat. 6, 25, mi wasjai, Mk. 6, 9, wé wasjaima, Mat. 6, 31 but 
nih Saulaumon .... gawasida sik, Mat. 6, 29. How the use 
of the primarily causative verb daup-jan ‘to wash’ (lit. ‘to 
make go down,’ ‘untertauchen,’ cf. diups ‘deep’) as an intransi- 
tive (= reflexive) verb can be considered “‘auffiallig,” in view of 
the parallel usage of ga-wand-jan, was-jan and other jan-verbs, 
is again unclear to me. 

I believe that the intransitive usage of the transitive verb 
bimaitan ‘to circumcise’ in the passage quoted by Streitberg, 
Cor. I, 7, 18 ni bimaitai, ‘let him not be circumcised’ and 
Gal. 5, 2 jabai bimaitip ‘if ye receive circumcision,’ may be 
explained in the same way as the intransitive sense of daupjan, 
i.e., as an absolute transitive verb which has passed over into a 
medio-passive sense. Both verbs, as used in the passages in 
question, evidently render a causative medial idea, i.e., ‘get 
one’s self baptized,’ ‘get one’s self circumcised.’ There is no 
strict line of demarkation between the medial and the passive’; 
consequently both the verbs daupjan and bimaitan, as used in 
the passages in question, may be translated as passive tho they 
are, strictly speaking, causative medials. 

It will be noted that the simple verb maitan ‘to cut’ and its 
derivatives (cf. af-, ga-, us-maitan), except bi-maitan, are never 
used in an intransitive sense. This fact points toward the 





der Badende ‘he who bathes,’ ‘he who is bathed,’ ‘the bather’ used exactly parallel 
to the Gothic bai daupjandans ‘those who bathe,’ ‘those who are bathed= 
baptized.’ 

® Cf. Streitberg’s Gotische Bibel* sub ga-wandjan. 

7 Cf. N.H.G. sie schlugen sich = es wurde geschlagen; er nennt sich =er wird 
genannt. 
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possibility that the intransitive-medial sense of bi-maitan ‘to 
circumcise’ owed its development to the example of daupjan 
‘to wash.’ Since circumcision was a ceremonial act like that of 
baptism, it is possible that the verb bi-maitan, contrary to the 
usage of the other derivatives of -maitan, acquired a medial 
sense after the model of dawpjan. Such an assumption is not 
at all necessary in order to explain this use of bi-maiian but it 
should be taken into consideration as a possible factor in the 
development of this use. 
ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 
Kansas University 





A CONJECTURE ON THE WIFE OF BATH’S PROLOGUE 


When reading the Wife of Bath’s Prologue for the first 
time, I remember my surprise upon reaching line 193 to find 
that the Prologue continued for several hundred lines, whereas 
I had expected a tale to follow. With each reading since, I 
have experienced the same difficulty in adjusting my expecta- 
tion to what I actually found. This repeated experience, and 
I suspect it has come to all readers of Chaucer, finally in- 
cited me to investigate the matter. The result is a theory 
which holds that the first part of the Prologue through line 
193 was originally preceded by the present Shipman’s Pro- 
logue plus a number of lines which were later omitted, and that 
the whole served as a Wife’s Prologue to the present Ship- 
man’s Tale. Later a change in design inspired Chaucer to 
remove D.1-193 from this position, to add to the lines the 
account of the five husbands, and to prefix the whole to the 
present Wife of Bath’s Tale. To give this conjecture some de- 
gree of plausibility is the purpose of the following pages. 

Since the crux of the problem lies in the lines revealing the 
Pardoner’s interruption, it would not be amiss to quote them 
in full. 

Up sterte the Pardoner, and that anon, 

‘Now dame,’ quod he, ‘by god and by seint John, 

Ye been a noble prechour in this cas! 

I was aboute to wedde a wyf; allas! 

What sholde I bye it on my flesh so dere? 

Yet hadde I lever wedde no wyf to-yere!’ 
‘Abyde!’ quod she, ‘my tale is nat bigonne; 

Nay, thou shalt drinken of another tonne 

Er that I go, shal savoure wors than ale. 

And whan that I have told thee forth my tale 

Of tribulacioun in mariage, 

Of which I am expert in ai myn age, 

This to seyn, my-self have been the whippe;- 

Than maystow chese whether thou wolt sippe 

Of thilke tonne that I shal abroche. 

Be war of it, er thou to ny approche; 

For I shal telle ensamples mo than ten. 

Who-so that nil be war by othere men, 

By him shul othere men corrected be. 

The same wordes wryteth Ptholomee; 
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A Conjecture on the Wife of Bath’s Prologue 


Rede in his Almageste, and take it there.’ 
‘Dame, I wolde praye yow, if your wil it were,’ 
Seyde this Pardoner, ‘as ye bigan, 
Telle forth your tale, spareth for no man, 
And teche us yonge men of your praktike.’ 
‘Gladly,’ quod she, ‘sith it may yow lyke. 
But yet I praye to al this companye, 
If that I speke after my fantasye, 
As taketh not a-grief of that I seye; 
For myn entente nis but for to pleye. 
Now sires, now wol I telle forth my tale.— 


Any interpretation that considers the Wife’s Prologue an 
integral composition must explain the passage quoted in some- 
what the following manner. The Wife assures the Pardoner, 
after his attempted joke, that he will change his mind about 
marrying when she has told him the woe her five husbands 
suffered, and she warns him to profit by their example. The 
Pardoner tells her to continue with her experiences and to 
teach the young men in the company her habits. After con- 
senting to this request she resumes her “preamble” with the 
words “now wol I telle forth my tale.” That this is a possible 
interpretation goes without saying, but upon close examination 
certain difficulties appear which, I think, make more probable 
the explanation that “tale” does not refer to the Prologue 
but to an actual tale that once followed the passage. It is true 
that, besides using the term to mean a more or less artistic 
story, Chaucer employs it to mean discourse, account, and the 
like. Further on in the Wife’s Prologue she says, after di- 
gressing from her theme, 

But now sir, lat me see, what I shal seyn? 

Al ha! by god, I have my tale ageyn. (D. 585-6) 
where nothing more is meant than that she has caught again 
the thread of her discourse. A similar interpretation may be 
placed upon the following line which comes after a digression 
in the Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue: “Passe over this; I go my 
tale unto.” (G. 898) These are the only lines in which the 
term could possibly refer to a narrator’s prologue, and in both 
it seems to be used figuratively. Even in these two cases there 
is interesting evidence that the prologues were not considered 
tales. At the end of her matrimonial autobiography the Wife 
says, “Now wol I seye my tale, if ye wol here,” indicating 
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that she did not consider what went before a tale, while the 
Friar jokingly remarks, “This is a long preamble to a tale!” 
(My italics.) The Canon’s Yeoman, likewise, hardly considers 
his preamble a tale when at the conclusion of it he says the 
company will know that appearances are deceptive after he 
has completed his “tale.” To these instances might also be 
added the Summoner’s Prologue, the conclusion of which reads, 
“My prolog wol I ende in this manere,” although the rascal 
would have had some justification in calling his prefatory 
matter a tale by virtue of the unsavory story contained therein. 

It is needless to point out that the normal and by far most 
frequent use of the word is to designate a story detached from 
personal experience and imaginatively conceived. Although 
we might not go far astray in suspecting personal experiences 
to be, to a certain extent, concealed in the Wife’s (Shipman’s), 
Merchant’s, and Canon’s Yeoman’s Tales, the episodes are 
given the outward form and semblance of an artistic com- 
position. I think the Host, as master of ceremonies and referee 
of the game, would have objected strenuously had any pilgrim 
tried to satisfy his obligation of telling a story by recounting 
his personal experiences. A tale is detached from the teller; 
creation and not experience is its source, and so we find the 
term consistently and universally used to designate, individu- 
ally and collectively, the pilgrims’ stories. Furthermore, in 
the passage under discussion the word is used three times in 
a phrase that is practically a formula for beginning a tale, that 
is, “Telle forth your tale,” and is never used, as far as I can 
discover, in the Canterbury Tales with any other meaning.*? The 
Host bids the Reeve, “Sey forth thy tale,” and the Friar, 
“Tel forth your tale,” and, though using a different but equiv- 
alent word, he commands both the Franklin and the Manciple, 


1 The line, “My tale is nat bigonne’’, D.169, might mean, as Professor 
Kittredge interprets it, that she has just got started, but may it not more 
naturally be taken in a literal sense, in which case, “tale” cannot possibly refer 
to the Prologue, which introduces the five husbands at the beginning, and which 
has progressed through one hundred and sixty lines? (See Mod. Phil., vol. 9, 
p. 442.) 

* There is one other prologue, the Canon’s Yeoman’s, in many respects 
very similar to the Wife’s. It is long, is autobiographical, and suffers an inter- 
ruption, when the Canon warns the Yeoman to say no more. The Host, more 
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“Telle on thy tale.” The Pardoner says he presents his creden- 
tials to the people, “And after that than telle I forth my tales,” 
and the Canon’s Yeoman returns to his tale with “And telle 
forth my tale of the chanoun.” Finally, the Host, after quieting 
the row between the Summoner and the Friar, bids the Wife, 
“Tel forth your tale,” the identical expression that she uses 
just before resuming her Prologue.* 

A further study of the phraseology of this passage discloses 
two words which, to my mind, are inconsistent with the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the lines. The Wife prays the company 
that they will not take her seriously “If that I speke after my 
fantasye,” though in the account of her numerous husbands 
she appears in no joking mood. In this line Skeat defines “fan- 
tasye” as pleasure, but cites no other example of such a use, so 
that he seems to be explaining the word as the customary 
interpretation of the passage demands. Certainly the normal 
meaning of the word is imagination or something fancied or 
imagined. Of the some sixteen examples of Chaucer’s use 





eager to hear the latter’s experiences than the Pardoner to learn the Wife’s 
“praktike”, bids him “‘telle on, what so bityde”, and the Yeoman answers, 

Al that I can anon now wol I telle 

But natheles yow wol I tellen part; 

Sin that my lord is gon, I wol nat spare; 

Swich thing as that I knowe, I wol declare. (G. 704, 717-19) 
Under circumstances exactly similar to the Pardoner’s interruption, the word 
“tale,” much less the expression “tel forth thy for my] tale”, is not used once 
in referring to the personal experiences that are to follow. The scribe’s rubrics 
here are absolutely unreliable, because at the end of the passage quoted occur 
the words, “Here endeth the Prologue of the Chanouns Yemannes Tale,” “Here 
beginneth the Chanouns Yeman his Tale,” and just after the Yeoman has 
indicated that he will tell a tale the following rubric is found: Explicit prima 
pars. Et sequitur pars secunda. The beginning of the Tale at line 972 is very 
obvious for Chaucer always begins actual tales very formally with an identifica- 
tion of characters or setting or both. Relative to his actual Tale, the Yeoman 
uses the word three times: at the conclusion of his Prologue; in “‘Al-though my 
tale of a chanoun be”; and in “telle forth my tale of the chanoun.” (G.994,1020) 

* It is well to notice the similarity of the line which the Wife speaks before 

resuming her Prologue to that which she uses to introduce her Tale: “Now sires, 
now wol I telle forth my tale,” and “Now wol I seye my Tale.” In fact, at the 
end of the majority of the prologues, definite notice that a tale is to follow is 
served in some such fashion as this. The use of the possessive in “my tale” 
suggests the obligation of telling a story laid upon each of the pilgrims. 
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of the term that I have examined, nine mean imagination or 
something imagined or dreamed; six mean strange or unfounded 
ideas, notions, or desires having no basis in reason, nature, or 
probability; while only one may mean pleasure or desire.‘ 
Also, the definitions given in the N.E.D. (phantom, delusive 
imagination, hallucination, imagination, visionary notion, 
caprice, whim, inclination, desire) suggest that usage makes 
against the interpretation Skeat gives the word. Last but 
not least, there is one line in the Canterbury Tales which 
uses the word in the same phrase employed here. In the Squire’s 
Tale the people crowd around the brazen horse “And maden 
skiles after hir fantasyes” (F. 205); that is, they imagined for 
the wonder all kinds of strange explanations far from the truth. 
The lines that follow bear out this interpretation. Therefore, 
it seems more probable that the expression “If that I speke 
after my fantasye” is equivalent to “If I tell an imagined or 
fictitious story.” Thus, reference to the Prologue is ruled out, 
for the Wife surely did not desire the company to consider 
her matrimonial adventures anything other than truth,’ and 
would hardly have apologized for the story of her life on 


the ground that after all it was only a fanciful story. The word 
is more applicable to a story born or recorded in the imagination 
and representing no actual occurrence. 

The other expression occurs in the line “For I shal telle 
ensamples mo than ten,” a palpable exaggeration whether she 
refers to her five husbands or to a single story. Would not 


* Hous of Fame, 593; Troilus, 11, 482; I11,1032; IV,1615; Book of the Duch., 
28; A.3835, 3840; F.205,844. Troilus ITI, 275, IV, 193, 1470; A.3191; B.3465; 
D.516. B.3475. 

5 As ever mote I drinken wyn or ale, 

I shal seye sooth, (D.194-5) 

* This appears to be only a conventional hyperbole inspired by the intensity 
of her answer to the Pardoner. In the altercation between the Friar and the 
Summoner the former threatens to tell a tale or two about summoners, and the 
Friar literally goes him one better. One possible interpretation of the line might 
consider the tales the fifth husband read to the Wife as the ensamples, but this 
explanation is unlikely for two reasons. First, these stories are designed to 
show, as Professor Lawrence says (Mod. Phil, XI, p.253), the undesirability of 
women rather than marital tribulation, though of course the latter is indirectly 
suggested. The story of Eve, that opens the account, can hardly be introduced 
as an ensample of the woe in marriage, but rather of the disastrous doings of 
women. Second, these stories come only incidentally into a dramatic episode of 
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Chaucer be stretching the meaning of “ensample” in making 
it cover an actual experience or autobiographical account? 
An ensample is generally raised from the plane of accidental 
experience to the more enduring domain of universality. The 
term may be used to mean pattern or simply comparison, but 
when used with a narrative connotation, as the expression 
“telle ensamples” indicates, and its use even in connection with 
the Wife’s story of her life would necessitate, it is not employed 
by Chaucer, according to my knowledge, to mean the actual 
experience of the teller. In general, an ensample is a story of 
a traditional or fictitious nature the purpose of which is to 
portray a truth, teach a lesson, present a model of proper 
conduct in certain situations, or afford a warning. After 
Arcite’s death Egeus “shewed hem ensamples” of the change- 
ableness of fortune; the ensamples the Pardoner used so effect- 
ively had a lesson in view; Dorigen, in casting about for a 
proper solution of her difficulties, cites numerous stories of 
women in similar circumstances, and says “What sholde I mo 
ensamples heer of sayn”; and at the close of the story of Samp- 
son, the Monk says, “Beth war by this encample old and playn” 
not to tell secrets to wives.’ The hoarier and more frequently 
told a story was, the more authority it possessed.* It is one of 
Criseyde’s chief concerns that her story will become an ensample 
of woman’s fickleness, while later Chaucer says he wrote 
Troilus and Criseyde that lovers might be warned “By swich 
ensample” from faithlessness.* A story was a terrible weapon 
in the mouth of an angry man, as the altercations between the 
Miller and Reeve and the Summoner and Friar well attest. 
That an ensample possessed more weight than simple experience 
is curiously shown in the case of the Canon’s Yeoman. He 
gives a graphic and most sincere account of the manner in 
which he has been duped, but does not depend upon that to 





the autobiography, are told against the Wife, and arouse her anger, so that she 
would hardly approve their use against the Pardoner. Her disapproval of them 
is expregsed in too certain a way. 
7 A.2842; F.1419; B.3281. 
* Than telle I hem ensamples many oon 
Of olde stories, longe tyme goon; 
For lewed peple loven tales olde. (C.435-87) 
* L.G.W., Prologue B, 474. 
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convince his audience of the folly of alchemists. Only a story 
can perform that service, as the end of his Prologue indicates: 


He that semeth the wysest, by Iesus! 

Is most fool, whan it cometh to the preef; 

And he that semeth trewest is a theef; 

That shul ye knowe, er that I fro yow wende, 

By that I of my tale have maad an ende. (G. 967-71)** 


Although it cannot be denied that “tale "might refer to an 
autobiography, “now wol I telle forth my tale” mark a re- 
sumption of the Prologue, “ensample” be drawn from the 
personal experience of the narrator, and “fantasye” signify 
mere desire, the fact that in each case the unusual, sometimes 
very unusual, interpretation rather than the normal meaning 
must be adopted to support the traditional explanation of 
the passage, induces me to explain the lines in a different way. 

The sudden break after line 193, followed by what appears 
to be merely a splicing line, the apology where it would seem 
no apology is due," if she is referring to the Prologue, the little 
dramatic episode out of which a tale would naturally spring 
(the Wife’s second tale actually follows an interruption similar 
to this)—all indicate that a tale once followed this passage. 
Furthermore, the Wi‘e gives us unnecessary assurance when, 
after saying she knows all about the woe that is in marriage, 


** Another interesting example of the superiority of a tale over personal 
experience in proving a point is found in the Merchant’s Epilogue, where the 


Host says, 
Lo, whiche sleightes and subtiltees 


In women been! for ay as bisy as bees 
Ben they, us sely men for to deceyve, 
And from a sothe ever wol they weyve; 
By this Marchauntes Tale it preveth weel. (E.2421-5.) 
It is not the Merchant’s own experiences, of which he has given more than a hint 
in his Prologue, but the Tale that convinces Harry Bailly of Woman’s wicked- 
ness. 
“ There are a number of instances of an apology preceding a tale. Chaucer 
introduces the Miller’s Tale with 
Avyseth yow and putte me out of blame; 
And eek men shal nat make earnest of game. (A.3185-6) 
The Squire ends his short Prologue with 
Have me excused if I speke amis, 
My wil is good; and lo, my tale is this. (F.7-8) 
Also observe the introduction of excuses before the Monk’s and Franklin’s 
Tales. I know of no instance where an apology is made for a prologue. 
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she hastens with pride to declare that she was the agent rather 
than the victim of it. This information would certainly have 
been needless, had she expected to recount her matrimonial 
experiences, for no one who reads the story of her five sorrow- 
ful husbands can be in any doubt as to who held the whip. 

There is one more point to make before leaving this part of 
the discussion. The Prologue is not a unified whole, but pre- 
sents two unified and well developed conceptions, each followed 
by an interruption and apparently leading up to an exempli- 
fying tale. Both spring from the same beginning, the mention 
of the five husbands, but the theme of the first is.a defense of 
the sensual pleasures of marriage, accompanied and concluded 
by an enthusiastic determination to enjoy them. The last 
lines possess some of the distinct characteristics of a formal 
conclusion. In the second part the Wife tells the story of her 
married life for the purpose of showing how she secured the 
mastery, reaching her climax and conclusion in the bliss that 
followed upon the capitulation of the fifth sufferer, and thus 
preparing the way for her story, which inaugurates the central 
theme of the DEF Groups." While the theme of the first part 
runs through the second in a minor key, the two principal 
conceptions are distinctly different. 

This separation is especially apparent in the sources Chaucer 
used. St. Jerome’s Contra Jovinianum Duo Libri, with a few 
hints from the Roman de la Rose, furnished the foundation of 
the earlier part and is used in the later, but the extract from 
Theophrastus’ Liber Aureolus de Nuptiis,“ contained in Jer- 
ome’s work, the Epistola Valerii ad Rufinum de non Ducenda 
Uxore, and Deschamps’ Miroir de Mariage® seem to have 
restricted their influence to the second part, while the chief 
influence of the Roman de la Rose is also revealed here. Granting 
that the different nature of the themes call for different sources, 


2 It may be necessary to point out that the Wife’s first Tale sprang from 
the interruption, while her second Tale exemplifies the theme of the second 
part of her Prologue. 

18 See Professor Kittredge’s important article, ““Chaucer’s Discussion of 
Marriage,” Mod. Phil. vol. 9, pp. 435-467. 

™“ See Skeat’s edition of Chaucer, vol. V, p. 296. 

% See Professor Lowes’ significant “Chaucer and the Miroir de Mariage,” 
Mod. Phil., vol. 8, pp. 165-187, 305-335. All the parallels cited are from the 
second part of the Prologue. 
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still I find it hard to believe that had Chaucer developed the 
whole Prologue under the same inspiration, he could have 
restricted all ideas from these works so closely to the second 
part. The difference argues a later date for the second con- 
ception. Finally, had Chaucer composed the whole Prologue 
at one time and under the same circumstances, he would 
have achieved a more artistic composition; he would not have 
developed in well rounded manner two distinct ideas, but would 
have fused them in some way. At least, the tone would have 
remained the same. As the Prologue now stands, the tone of 
the first part is combative and argumentative, while that of 
the second is expository and descriptive. 

In view of the foregoing considerations I interpret the 
lines containing the Pardoner’s interruption in a manner that 
requires a tale to follow. The Pardoner interrupts to say that 
he had intended marrying, but that if he is to pay for it in the 
flesh, he will abstain. The Wife tells him to wait, that she has 
not told her tale, and she assures him that he will change his 
mind when he has heard her story, which will exemplify the 
tribulation that is in marriage, and which she is especially 
fitted to tell because by experience she knows all about marital 
woe. This tale will be an example to him, if he is wise enough 
to be warned by other men, not to get married. The Pardoner 
urges her to tell her story, through which she will reveal to 
the young men her “praktike.” After apologizing for any 
reflections upon husbands, she proceeds."* 

If the hypothesis that I have advanced is not live enough 
to tempt the interest of the reader, he will hardly be rewarded 
in reading further, for all future discussion is based upon this 
understanding of the Pardoner episode. If, however, such an 
interpretation is granted as possible, some deductions follow 
that may be of interest. 


16 The lines “Of which I am expert in al myn age” and “And teche us yonge 
men of your praktike” offer the chief obstacles to my interpretation. I take 
them to signify that her experience will only be reflected in the story, not that it 
will actually be recounted. It would not be hard to show that the present Ship- 
man’s Tale reveals the Wife’s practice. The fact that with Chaucer’s later idea 
she does give a vivid account of her “‘praktike” has led, I believe, to a less likely 
interpretation of the Pardoner episode, and may be responsible for Chaucer’s 
retaining the lines, when he changed his design. 
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The first question that arises is, What tale once followed 
line 193? Fortunately there is one that ever since the days of 
Tyrwhitt has been recognized as at one time belonging to a 
woman, and is now generally given to the Wife on evidence so 
convincing that it need not be discussed here.!?7 The next ques- 
tion that arises is, Does the present Shipman’s Tale satisfy the 
requirements revealed in the Pardoner’s interruption: namely, 
that it be such a tale of the woe of marriage that it can act as 
an ensample to men against marrying? We need not read 
far in the story before a husband’s tribulations are introduced: 

But wo is him that payen moot for al; 
The sely housbond, algate he mot paye; 
He moot us clothe, and he root us arraye, 
Al for his owene worship richely, 

In which array we daunce [olily. 

And if that he noght may, par-adventure, 
Or elles, list no swich dispence endure, 
But thinketh it is wasted and y-lost, 

Than moot another payen for our cost, 

Or lene us gold, and that is perilous. 


The story fully bears out the warning of the last line, for in her 
desperation over finances the wife brings it about that the 
husband furnishes the money used to corrupt her, and at the 
end he is defrauded of payment and forced to yield to his 
wife, who stiffly bears him on hand that nothing is wrong. 
Could any better ensample against marriage be desired?'*® 

If, then, the first part of the Wife’s Prologue was, in 
Chaucer’s original design, followed by the present Shipman’s 
Tale, what is the relationship of the former to the present 
Shipman’s Prologue, which, in the modern arrangement, pre- 
cedes that tale?!* It first becomes necessary, however, to show 
that there is some reason for believing that the latter Prologue 
was written for the Tale, because Skeat believes it was written 


17 See Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, Ch. 
Soc., pp. 205-6. 

18 Tt is hardly necessary to point out that the present Wife’s story cannot be 
the tale indicated. Besides the fact that it grows naturally out of the second 
part of the Prologue, D.1252-58 show that the narrative is far from revealing 
the tribulation in marriage and from displaying a warning against marriage. 
Quite the opposite. 
 Arch.Selden MS alone gives authority for this arrangement. 
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for the Squire’s Tale, and others hold that it was composed 
for the Summoner before Chaucer found another use for the 
pimply wretch. There is evidence that the Prologue was 
composed for the Tale, and thus, since the Tale was written 
for the Wife, the interruptor in the Prologue must have origin- 
ally been she. The lines 

My Ioly body shal a tale telle, 


And I shal clinken yow so merry a belle, 
That I shal waken al this companye; 


sound more feminine than masculine, but there is more definite 
evidence. The word “joly” in Chaucer frequently, though by 
no means always, has some kind of amorous connotation, 
and for that reason is more appropriate to the Wife than to 
the masculine contenders for the place, with the exception 
of the Squire, who, as will be shown, can hardly be considered.” 
Furthermore “joly,” or its derivatives, is a term frequently 
used by the Wife.“ Chaucer evidently, and for good reason, 
associated the word with her. Finally, the expression “My 
Ioly body” occurs also in the Tale (B. 1613) and in no other 
passage in Chaucer of which I am aware. This fact seems to 
me to link Tale and Prologue definitely together, and to as- 
sign them both to the Wife, for the expression is sufficiently 
unique to argue a relationship between the two passages in 
which it is used. 

Thus we have tried to connect the first part of the Wife’s 
Prologue with the present Shipman’s Tale, and the present 
Shipman’s Prologue with the same Tale. Our next step is to 


2° In the Miller’s Tale more frequently than in any other the word is used 
in describing Absolon “Tolif and amorous.”’ In fact, the “Ioly Absolon” is the 
counterpart of “hende Nicholas.” 
1 In which array we daunce Iolily (B. 1204) 
And forth she gooth as Iolif as a pye (B.1399) 
Ye shal my Ioly body have to wedde (B. 1613) 
And I was yong and full of ragerye 
Stiborn and strong, and Ioly as a pye (D. 455-6) 
But lord Christ! whan that it remembreth me 
Up-on my yowth, and on my Iolitee (D. 469-70) 
This Ioly clerk Iankin, that was so hende (D. 628) 
Compare the last line with “Ioly Absolon” and “‘hende Nicholas.”” In all but 
one of the instances given above the wife uses the term as regards either herself 
or a woman with whom she is closely identified. 
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close the triangle by connecting the two prologues so as to 
show that they are fragments of an original Wife’s Prologue. 
When the Parson rebukes the Host for swearing, the latter 
accuses him of being a “loller,” not because he is heretical, 


7 3 @ 


but because he is what,in later times, might have been called 
a puritan. The itinerant Lollard preachers who went about 
preaching in the highways and byways certainly sought to 
spread heretical opinions,™ but they were even more concerned 
' with preaching to the people somewhat in the fashion of the 
te early Methodists in the eighteenth century.™ In fact, the duty 
. * That Chaucer had in mind the evangelistic rather than heretical side of 
‘ Wycliffism is apparent from the fact that the Parson had given the Host no 
LO evidence at all of heresy but only of strict piety, and that there is no indication 
yn from the character of the Parson given in the General Prologue that he was in 
20 any way heretical. What the General Prologue does reveal to us is a character 
ly spiritualized in sincere piety and in the desire to induce others to walk in the 
. straight and narrow path, a character who never misses an opportunity to lead 
. others to a pious way of life. (See the Parson’s Prologue.) The Host had prob- 
ly ably heard the Lollards preaching in London with a stirring of conscience—he 
er had one—and he feared a “predicacioun” might mar the joy of the occasion 
to by troubling his spirit again. Laterin the poem, noting the Clerk’s quiet demeanor 
s- and studious attitude, and evidently fearing just such a preachment as in the 
ly earlier passage he had reason to believe the Parson was about to deliver, the 
- Host makes a special plea for a merry tale: 
in But precheth nat, as freres doon in Lente, 
To make us for our olde sinnes wepe. (E.12-13) 
Ig Harry Bailly does not wish his conscience disturbed, and the only two pilgrims, 
at judging by the characterizations given in the General Prologue, likely to bring 
“ about such an undesirable event were the Parson, who did not hesitate to “snib- 
ben sharply for the nones,” and the Clerk, whose speech was always “‘souninge 
ed in moral vertu.” 
we % In 1382 an act was passed “to arrest preachers who went about from 
county to county and from town to town without licence of their ordinaries, 
preaching daily ‘not only in churches and churchyards, but also in markets, 
fairs, and other open places’ . . . . sermons containing heresies and notorious 
errors.” James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England, 1908, vol. 
1. p.19. 
™ “He [Wycliffe] set on foot an irregular body of itinerant preachers, and 
supplied them with an English Bible to direct their teaching. . . . . The ‘poor 
priests’ were not necessarily intended to conflict with the rights of the beneficed 
clergy. The conception that lay at the root of the institution was practically 
ut the same as that which had inspired the founders of the great mendicant orders. 
elf . . . « The main principle on which they were designed to act was to supplement 
the services of the Church, which, held as they were in a language not understood 
of the people, tended to become a lifeless formality, by regular religious instruc- 
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of preaching to the people in terms they could understand was 
one of the points stressed by the Wycliffites.* Furthermore, 
the Lollards were constantly preaching against corruption, 
worldliness, and sin, exhorting the people to a more moral life.” 
- With this side of Lollardy many of the more sincere officials 
of the church, such as the Parson, must have been in sympathy.” 
Now the interruptor, who takes up the Host’s cause, also does 
not desire his (or her) way of life to be questioned nor his 
conscience stirred. “We leve alle in the grete god,” and is not 
that religion enough without being disturbed about matters of 
conduct? Why is it necessary to introduce “some difficultee” 
or unpleasantness? And if he is a loller, he will probably speak 
heresy.** Clearly, the objector thinks his own conduct is suffic- 
iently good. Throughout the Canterbury Tales who of the pil- 
grims gives any evidence of such an attitude? The Wife of 
Bath alone, who in the first part of her Prologue vehemently 
seeks to justify her conduct. Therefore, it seems to me no 
impossible inference, not only that the Wife was the original 
objector in the Shipman’s Prologue, but that her vindication 
followed at a short distance from this point.”® 





tion in the mother tongue.” R. L. Poole, Wycliffe and the Movement for Reform, 
1902, p.101. Cf. aiso p.103, and Encycl. Brit. under Lollards. 

% Poole, op.cit., p. 113. 

26 “ Preach the Word; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all longsuffering and doctrine.” Wycliffe’s De officio pastorali; 
quoted in H. Simon’s Chaucer a Wicliffite, Essays on Chaucer, Ch. Soc., p. 241. 

37 “The gentleness with which the movement was met is probably explained 
in some degree by the fact that the bishops recognized the general high character 
and moral efficiency of the Lollard preachers.” Poole, op. cit., p. 115. 

#8 “Or springen cokkel in our clene corn” represents the introduction of a 
new idea, as “Or” clearly indicates. The idea of heresy occupies a distinctly 
minor place in the passage. 

* If this conjecture is correct, lines B. 1178-81 probably read in the original 
version as follows: 

‘Nay, by my fader soule! that shal be nat,’ 

Seyde the Wyf of Bathe; ‘he shal nat preche, 

He shal no gospel glosen heer ne teche. 

We leve alle in the grete god,’ quod she, 
When a dissyllabic masculine name was substituted for the Wife, changes were 
necessary in the second and fourth lines of the passage. The manuscripts in- 
dicate that such changes were made. In the second line the majority of the MSS 
read, “Seyde the Squyer, here shal he not preche”; 4 MSS read “Seid this squiere 
he shal not here preche”; Harl. 7333 reads “Seyde the squiere shall he not here 
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There is still more evidence connecting the two fragments. 
In laying down the law to the Parson, the Wife says “He shal 
no gospel glosen heer.” It seems that is exactly what the 
Parson did, for in the course of her reply she says, “Men may 
devyne and giosen up and doun” (D. 26), and “Glose who-so 
wole, and seye both up and doun” (D. 119), where she seems 





preche”; and Harl. 7334, “Sayde the sompnour he schal heer naught preche.” 
Three characteristics of the above versions are apparent: first, the various 
positions “heer” occupies; second, the awkwardness of all the versions; and 
third, the fact that in only one MS, the unimportant Harl. 7333, does the accent 
fall on “shal,” and in this MS the reading is so awkward as to preclude the possi- 
bility that Chaucer wrote it. Skeat, evidently perceiving the difficulties of the 
line, reads without comment, “Seyde the Shipman; ‘heer he shal not preche,’” 
an order justified by no MS and revealing an awkward “heer he.” Of course, the 
metrical accent should fall on “shal,” as it does in the preceding and following 
lines. Of all the numerouslines in the Wife’s Prologue expressing determination, 
only one,{D.48, fails to place the metrical accent on the proper word. It is true 
that in D.149 Skeats reads “In wyfhode I wol use” and in D.154 “An housbonde 
I wol have,” but against the majority of the MSS. E., H1.7334, and Cm. support 
Skeat in the first case, but Hn., Cp., Pt., Ln., and Dd. read “In wyfhode wél I 
use,” and in the second case, H].7334, Cm., Dd., Hn., and Cp. read “An hous- 
bonde wé6l I have.” Certainly art demands that the rhetorical and metrical 
accents coincide. Furthermore, the change, conscious or unconscious, from 
the inverted to the normal order is a more natural one for a scribe to make 
then the converse. Thus MS authority, reason, and art favor the readings Skeat 
rejects. In this passage Tyrwhitt’s text is superior to Skeat’s. For the reasons 
given above, I believe that “heer” was not in the original conception of theline, 
but was suggested by the “heer” immediately below and hurriedly inserted to 
supply the needed syllable when a dissyllabic name was substituted for the Wife. 
It may also be pointed out that in the line which follows, “He shal no gospel 
glosen heer,” all of the 22 MSS, save Rawl.Poet. 141, reveal “heer” in the same 
position. 

As regards the fourth line, a considerable number of MSS read, with slight 
variations, “He leueth alle in the grete god he”: Corpus, Sloane 1685 (the grete 
godhe), Barlow 20, Lansdowne 851, Royal 18 C ii, Sloane 1686 (the grete quod 
he), Laud 739, MS fi. 3. 26 in Camb. Univ. Libr., Camb. Univ. Libr. Mm 2.5 
(the grete godde hye), and the Petworth. Though the slight similarity between 
“god” and “quod” might lead to the omission of one or the other, the fact that 
in all the MSS, except Sloane 1686, “quod” is omitted suggests that when “she” 
was altered to “he,” “quod,” perhaps in its abbreviated form, was in someway 
damaged so that some careless scribe, or scribes, overlooked it. Carelessness is 
certainly revealed in “He” for “We” at the beginning of the line. The reading 
“grete godde hye” in Mm. shows that the scribe was trying to make a little 
sense out of the obscure place, and that the obscurity must have existed at least 
as far back as the MS copied by the scribe whose MS the scribe of Mm. copied. 
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to be looking directly at her opponent. She will stand for no 
glosing; she believes in a literal, common-sense and unsophis- 
ticated interpretation of the gospel. Again, note the emphatic 
determination of “that shal be nat,” “he shal not preche,” 
and “He shal no gospel glosen.” Where else in the Canterbury 
Tales do we find such determined accents? Only in the first part 
of the Wife’s Prologue, especially in lines D. 148-155. Is not 
her voice ‘as clearly audible in the earlier as in the later pas- 
sage? 

My theory, then, proposes that in the Shipman’s Prologue 
and in the first part of the Wife’s Prologue we have the begin- 
ning and end of an original Wife’s Prologue which was prefixed 
to the Tale later given to the Shipman, and a central portion 
of which has been cut out. While it would be going too far to 
say that the Shipman’s Prologue ends too abruptly for a tale 
to follow, it is true that in the last line or two of most of the 
prologues definite notice is given that a tale will immediately 
follow,*° and that instead of such we have here an abrupt stop. 
With the beginning of the Wife’s Prologue the case is much 
more decided, for there is nothing like it in the Canterbury Tales. 
We have tales beginning groups, such as the Physician’s, 
though I shall speak of that later, and prologues beginning 
with some action of the pilgrimage and unattached to the 
preceding story, but nowhere else does the curtain suddenly 
rise and reveal one of the pilgrims in the midst of his prologue.™ 


** The Miller’s Prologue ends with Chaucer’s apology for obscenity, and 
the Monk’s with his own apology for failure to arrange his tragedies chronologi- 
cally. There is no notice served in the Reeve’s Prologue, nor in the Second Nun’s, 
but this latter was composed independently of the Canterbury Tales, and is not 
joined to the pilgrimage. See G.78-84. 

*! As the Squire’s Tale is now printed, the Prologue begins with some one’s 
(the Host is not mentioned) addressing the Squire, but there appears to be no 
excuse for separating it from the preceding Merchant’s endlink. There is no 
break here in the Ellesmere, Hengwrt, and Petworth MSS. The Merchant’s 
Tale has set the Host thinking again about his wife, an unpleasant subject which 
forces expression from him at times but which he is always glad to put away 
entirely. In order to avoid a repetition of Harry Bailly’s domestic woes, Chaucer 
ingeniously makes him forbear with a sly glance at the Wife of Bath. We have 
a similar situation in the endlink to Melibeus, in which the Host dwells at length 
upon his wife’s vices until in bitterness he wishes to drive the subject from his 
mind, “But lat us passe awey fro this matere.” Fortunately, here the rhyme 
binds headlink and endlink together, or else some scribe might have slipped in a 
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The beginning is so abrupt that it forces the conclusion that 
something has been sheared away. 

Nothing but conjecture can help us to the possible contents 
of the excised lines. My guess is that the Parson refused to be 
silenced by the Wife’s rudeness, and seized the opportunity 
to give the much feared “predicacioun” and to “snibben” 
{her] sharply for the nones.” He could hardly have found a 
more “obstinat” person, as the later development of the Pro- 
logue reveals. In the course of his preachment, for which he 
must have drawn heavily upon Jerome, we may suppose he 
placed much emphasis upon the superiority of chastity over 
marriage, and inveighed sternly against lustfulness in marriage 
and against second marriages, concluding with some reference 
to or description of the woe that is in marriage, supported by 
sufficient authorities.* Two points I am sure he made: the 





misleading rubric, resulting in another Group in the Canterbury Tales, for there 
is nothing else that binds the links together. But with the Squire’s Prologue, the 
complete change in subject, revealed in “my tale is do,” and the absence of a 
rhyme link have produced an artificial separation. The xsthetic connection is 
obvious. The Host, wishing to escape from the bitter thoughts of his own un- 
happy married life into the fairy land of romance, wisely requests a tale of love 
from the Squire, the one embodiment of romantic love among the pilgrims. See 
Tatlock, The Harleian Manuscript, Ch. Soc., p. 21, note, and Skeat, Eight-text 
Edition of the Canterbury Tales, Ch. Soc., p. 4. 

= “The glaring contrast between the asceticism advocated in the Person's 
Tale and the license of this Wife’s Prologue is sufficiently evident.” (Mead, 
“The Prologue of the Wife of Bath’s Tale,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n., vol. XVI 
p. 395n.) Below are a few passages from the Parson’s Tale that are diametrically 
opposed to the Wife as revealed in the first part of her Prologue, and several of 
which look like some of the arguments she is answering. “The thridde spece of 
avoutrie is som-tyme bit wixe a man and his wyf; and that is whan they take no 
reward in hir assemblings, but only to hire fleshly delyt, as seith saint Ierome; 
and ne rekken of nothing but that they been assembled; by-cause that they been 
maried, al is good y-nough, as thinketh to hem.” (I. 904-5.) “I wot wel that 
they sholde setten hir entente to plese hir housbondes, but nat by hir queyntise 
of array. Seint Ierome seith, that wyves that been apparailled in silk and in 
precious purpre ne mowe nat clothen hem in Jesu Crist.” (1.931-932) “The fourth 
manere is for to understonde, if they assemble only for amorous love and for 
noon of the forseyde causes, but for to accomplice thilke brenninge delyt, they 
rekke nevere how ofte, sothly it is deedly sinne; and yet, with sorwe, somme 
folk wol peynen hem more to doon than to hir appetyt suffyseth.” (I.943) “The 
seconde manere of chastitee is for to been a clene widewe, and eschue the em- 
bracinges of man, and desyren the embracinge of Iesu Crist.” (I. 944. Cf.D.46-8) 
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wedding in Cana and the Samaritan woman, for I interpret 
the line “But me was told certeyn, nat long agon is” as meaning 
“You know that a little while ago I was told.” Otherwise the 
pilgrims would have been mystified by the allusion. Further- 
more, a few lines later she breaks out with “Herke eek, lo! 
which a sharp word for the nones,” as if she were calling to 
judgment a Daniel who had been called upon before, and in 
“thus seyde he certeyn” she admits that the Parson was correct 
in his citation of the Samaritan woman. So she goes through her 
sermon, using Jovinian’s arguments, Jerome’s concessions, and 
her own knowledge and common sense to refute the Jeromian 
arguments of the Parson and to spurn his repriinands.* We 
may suppose that the original Prologue was a kind of Jerome- 





“And certes, if that a wyf coude kepen hir al chaast by licence of hir housbonde, 
so that she yeve nevere noon occasion that he agilte, it were to hire a greet 
merite.” (1.946. Cf.D.93-4) Thise manere women that observen chastitee moste 
be clene in herte as well as in body and in thoght.” (I. 947. Cf. D. 97-8). “The 
thridde manere of chastitee is virginitee, and it bihoveth that she be holy in 
herte and clene of body; thanne is she spouse to Iesu Crist, and she is the lyf of 
angeles. She is the preisinge of this world, and she is as thise martirs in egalitee; 
she hath in hir that tonge may nat telle ne herte thinke. Virginitee baar oure 
lord Iesu Crist, and virgine was him-selve. (1.948-50. Cf.D.139-41) 

It is possible that Chaucer was introduced to St. Jerome when translating 
the Parson’s Tale, in which the latter is quoted several times. The first appear- 
ance of St. Jerome in Chaucer’s poetry is in the Pardoner’s Tale, where he is 
quoted twice (505, 527). But the ten striking parallels between the Parson’s 
Tale and the Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale, pointed out by Koeppel, indicate 
that Chaucer had translated the former only a short while before he composed, or 
even while he was composing, the Pardoner’s lines. At any rate, we have here 
clear evidence that the poet was familiar with Jerome’s work when he came to 
the Wife’s first Prologue, since I hope to show later that the Pardoner’s Tale 
originally preceded the present Shipman’s Prologue, and also evidence that the 
Parson’s Tale was available for Chaucer to draw upon in composing what I 
have conjectured to have been the Parson’s sermon to the Wife. The fact that 
Jerome’s work, the Pardoner’s and Parson’s Tales, and the Wife’s Prologue 
come together in such an inter-relationship at this point appears to be some 
evidence for my theory. See Tatlock, Development and Chronology, pp.101, 202, 
212; Hammond, Bibliographical Manual, p. 93; and E. Koeppel, “Uber das 
Verhiltnis von Chaucers Prosawerken zu seinen Dichtungen und die Echtheit 
der ‘Parson’s Tale,’” Herrig’s Archiv. vol. 87, pp.33 ff. 


* See W. W. Woollcombe’s The Sources of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 
Ch. Soc; especially p. 299. 
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Jovinianian debate on marriage and chastity staged by the 
two pilgrims with the woman having the last word.™ 
There is one bit of evidence that I hesitate to introduce, 
and would not, had I not come across it after my theory had 
crystallized. In the Lansdowne MS there are four lines im- 
mediately preceding the Wife’s Prologue, which read as follows: 
Than schortly ansewarde the wife of Bathe 
And swore a wonder grete hathe 
By goddes bones .I. will tel next 
.I. will nouht glose bot saye the text. 
No friend of Chaucer would even suggest that he ever wrote 
anything closely resembling these lines. Yet why would a 
scribe go to the trouble of composing four lines that call at- 
tention to a gap even more than the abrupt beginning of the 
Prologue? If he might have done it to cap the Prologue, so 
to speak, why did he use “ansewarde” when some word like 
“seyde” would have been more natural? Why the great oath, 
and why the refusal to glose,* with the intimation that the 
previous speaker had been guilty of glosing? He could hardly 
have suspected that the interruptor in the Shipman’s Prologue, 
who forbids glosing, was the Wife. Is it possible that he had 
more than his imagination to draw upon when he composed 
the lines? I would suggest that when Chaucer first removed the 
latter part of the Prologue, he broke it at the most logical joint, 
that is, at the end of the Parson’s sermon, which he could not 
use for his new purpose. Later, however, he discovered that 
the first lines loudly called attention to something that went 
before, and he canceled them, but not without leaving traces. 
Most of the scribes ignored them, but one, acting upon the 
suggestions found therein, constructed the four lines which 
reached the Lansdowne MS, and which fit in exactly with what 
I have proposed. As soon as the Parson has stopped speaking, 
the Wife in great indignation rises to the contest with the de- 
termined declaration that she will tell the plain facts of the case.*, 
* As I have pointed out in a former passage, the Wife’s use of “glose” in 
D.26, 119 indicates that the Parson did exactly what she had declared earlier 
in the Prologue he should not do. 
* Of course, I am aware that he may have been inspired by D.26, 119, but 
if so, he made a lucky guess. 
* If this spurious passage has no other significance, it reveals beyond doubt 
that the scribe recognized the Wife as definitely answering some one of the 
pilgrims. 
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Nothing distinguishes the first from the second part of 
the present Wife’s Prologue more than its argumentative tone. 
The account of the husbands is a typical confession of a piece 
with the Pardoner’s and Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologues, while 
the first part in only the vaguest fashion touches on her ex- 
periences (D. 4-8), but for the most part displays only con- 
victions, resolutions, opinions, and arguments. The spirit of 
pugnacious debate animates it, as is clearly seen in such ex- 
pressions as “But that I axe,” “Iwoot wel,” “Whan saugh ye 
ever,” “I wot as wel as ye,” “ye knowe,” “For wel ye knowe,” 
“Tells me also,” “Why sholde men,” and the like. Are we to 
believe that these pointed “ye’s” are directed indiscriminately 
at the whole crowd as if she were arguing against them all, or 
at one individual who had called down the avalanche upon 
his head? Though conscious of a larger audience, she must in 
her mind be singling out her opponent, the poor Parson! 

Whether any of the arguments I have advanced recommends 
my theory or not, certainly the latter attaches the Prologue 
vividly to the dramatic setting of the pilgrimage, which, as 
Professor Kittredge well says, we should keep constantly in 
mind. Instead of the Wife’s suddenly launching a terrific 
verbal assault upon the whole troop of pilgrims, answering 
arguments that had not been advanced, and calling attention 
to statements that had not been made, except in some far-off 
book of St. Jerome, we see her handling in the roughest fashion 
and most heretical manner the learned arguments of her pious 
opponent, and in answer to his implicit and explicit reprimands 
hurling her defiance in his teeth. Brazen declaration re-enforces 
vigorous and impudent argument. “Thank God that I have 
married five; welcome the sixth, whenever he comes along,” 
she declares with emphatic effrontery, while the lines 


I wol bestowe the flour of al myn age 
In the actes and in fruit of marriage 


express a flaunting determination which reaches its climax in 
lines 148-155. What had the company done to call forth this 
frenzied avowal with its remarkable array of emphatic “wol’s” 
and “shal’s”? Surely some one had provoked her to such 
defiant antagonism and violent affirmation. Then, when 
the battle is over and the tale is told, whom does the Host 
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select to tell the next story but the finest embodiment of 
virginity, the Prioress. The propriety of these two women to 
the dramatic episode and the artistic contrast of their characters 
and tales, while possibly not evidence for my theory, are an 
ornament to it.*” 

The next approach to the problem we are discussing carries 
us over a wide detour via Group C.** Because of the geographi- 
cal reference in Group B* the Chaucer Society has moved the 
latter from the place it occupies in most MSS and put it after 
the Man of Law’s Tale (B'). Then C, since it contains no time 
nor place allusion, is arbitrarily put after B?.** The chief ar- 
gument in placing B* in such a position is the use of “thrifty 
tale” in the Lawyer’s Prologue and the repetition of the term 
in the Shipman’s Prologue. It has also been pointed out that 


37 The Harleian MS 7334, possibly the oldest of the MSS, is unique in 
revealing the two parts of the Prologue in proper relative order, although the 
interruptor is none other than the Summoner and the last five lines of the link 
are omitted. As much as it hurts to give up what seems at first sight to be manu- 
script authority for my thesis, evidence forces the conclusion that the arrange- 
ment is accidental, with the exception of one point that bears upon my theory. 
Professor Tatlock has shown that probably the reviser of this MS was not 
Chaucer, but “some devoted student of Chaucer, well-educated, intelligent, 
and rather sensitive, but somewhat pedantic and liable to lapses of attention 
and even good sense.” (The Harleian Manuscript 7334, Ch. Soc.) Therefore, the 
unusual placing of the Shipman’s Prologue must be due to him. Tatlock suggests 
that the reviser suppressed the concluding lines of the Shipman’s (here the Sum- 
moner’s) Prologue because the expression “litel Latin” could not apply to the 
Summoner. I think, however, that it describes him unusually well, for Chaucer 
goes to some pains (A. 637-46) to explain that there was precious little Latin in 
his maw, and that his two or three terms appeared only where he was drunk. Pos- 
sibly the reviser, catching the feminine accents of the lines following the inter- 
ruption, tried to connect them with the Wife’s Prologue, notwithstanding the 
mention of the Summoner, and canceled the last five lines, so that “My Ioly 
body shal a tale telle” might immediately precede and more naturally introduce 
the Prologue. At least, his bringing them together reveals his feeling that the 
speaker in both Prologues was the Wife. 

8 C consists of the Doctor’s and Pardoner’s Tales,and B* of the Shipman’s, 
Prioress’, Chaucer’s, Monk’s, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales. 

** Skeat claims that, though he was forced in some way to accept the 
Chaucer Society’s arrangement, the true order of the tales is ABDEFCGHI. 
He is willing to violate manuscript authority in the case of B* because of the 
geographical reference in it, but he fails to see that in leaving C behind, he 
violates the MSS a second time, for in most MSS C and B* are not separated. 
(Vol. 3, p. 434.) 
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the Host’s words “lerned men” in the latter Prologue aptly 
fit the Lawyer and Parson. A number of years ago Mr. George 
Shipley explained, successfully I think, that the lines 

' But it shal nat ben of philosophye, 


Ne physices, ne termes queinte of lawe; 
Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe. (B. 1188-90) 


must refer to the Pardoner, Physician, and Lawyer, and that 


“lerned men” is more applicable to all three than to the 
Lawyer alone.’ He also called attention to the fact that the 


last line looks directly at the Pardoner, who has told us that 
he deliberately introduces Latin into his “predicacioun” to 
produce a greater impression. Certainly, the hypocrite must 
have rolled the text Radix malorum est cupiditas off his 
tongue with great gusto. He quotes it twice. 

To me the situation seems to be as follows: The tales of the 
Miller, Reeve, and Cook, the lowest characters of the group, 
had been extremely indecent, or, as in the case of the Cook, 
promised to be. The next morning the Man of Law tells the 
Tale of Melibeus, with its picture of an ideal wife after the 
Host’s own heart, the Physician recounts a tale that tears 
Harry Bailly’s heart strings, and finally the Pardoner tells 
a thrifty tale that must have impressed as good a literary critic 
as the Host. The latter, much pleased with the high-grade 
stories told by the representatives of the learned professions, 
Law, Medicine, and the Church, and especially bearing in 
mind the vivid narrative of the last, turns to the Parson, 
another preacher, with hopes of an equally good tale. But 
he, like the Pardoner a few minutes before, chooses the wrong 
man, for the Parson objects to story-telling even more than to 
swearing. The Wife then interrupts by saying or implying 
that though she cannot tell such a thrifty tale as the learned 
men whom the Host has praised, she can tell a merry or risqué 
story that will interest the whole company. At this point it 
is well to remember that the Pardoner’s Tale is ushered in by 
the “gentils’” objecting to the Host’s request for “som mirth” 
to soothe his sorrow-laden breast, and by their asking for 
“som moral thing.” In like manner, I believe, the Parson 


‘© “The Arrangement of the Canterbury Tales,” Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. 
X, pp. 260-279, and vol. XI, pp. 290-3. 
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originally interrupted the Wife’s declaration and proceeded 
as I have conjectured earlier in this paper. 

Objection to this view, besides the “thrifty” argument, 
rests largely upon the unlikelihood of the Host’s calling the 
Pardoner a learned man after having addressed him so roughly 
a few minutes before, and of the interruptor’s considering him 
a philosopher. The latter objection Mr. Shipley has satisfacto- 
rily answered. As regards the first, the General Prologue informs 
us not only that the Pardoner was a “noble ecclesiaste” in 
church, that is, he made an imposing figure, but also that he 
could so impress the poor people that he got more money in one 
day than the parson received in two months. After all, the 
question is not so much whether the Pardoner was actually 
learned as whether, with his Latin and the like, he could make 
the people believe that he was. Again, we must remember that 
the Host is only joking with the Pardoner, and that even if 
he were not, he is exposing hypocrisy, not ignorance, two 
qualities which are by no means synonymous. In fact, we can 
detect in the Host’s words an ignorant man’s pride in being too 
wily to be imposed upon by superior education." We must 
also remember that the two have become completely reconciled, 
and whatever was said before, the Host is now perfectly agree- 
able and even, perhaps, in the mood to say something com- 
plimentary in order to close the rift. 

Unfortunately, as I think, Mr. Shipley, possibly influenced 
by the “thrifty” argument, places C before rather than after B', 
an arrangement which violates manuscript authority, and which 
distinctly lessens the likelihood that “litel Latin” refers to 
the Pardoner.* Moreover, if C is put after B', the last lines 
of the Shipman’s Prologue refer to the previous tellers in the 
inverse, and therefore natural, order of their appearance, that 
is, the last speaker is remembered first and so on. Finally, 
in recent years Professor Samuel Moore has shown that manu- 


“ Why should he have been? The Pardoner had disclosed all the tricks of 
his trade, and he was certainly optimistic to think that in the face of such dis- 
closures he could deceive any of the pilgrims. 

“ If this arrangement should be accepted, then the Physician’s and Par- 
doner’s Tales would fall on the first day, for the Lawyer’s Tale is the first story 
of the second day. Thus the reference to the first two pilgrims would be con- 
siderably weakened. 
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script authority is overwhelmingly in favor of keeping CB? as 
one solid block of text, and he has also shown, by means of 
time and place allusions and the integrity of the DEF Groups, 
that the logical place for CB? is between B' and D.“ The 
arguments of these two scholars taken together are not to be 
considered lightly. 

Since C ends with an Epilogue and B?, according to my 
theory, originally began with the Shipman’s Prologue, the two 
links should articulate. I think it can be shown that they do. 
When the Pardoner becomes angry with the Host, the Knight, 
interceding as peace-maker, tells them to kiss and make up, 
so as not to dampen the spirits of the company. 


Anon they kiste, and riden forth hir weye. (C. 968) 
Our hoste up-on his stiropes stood anon. (B. 1163) 


Here we have three actions in rapid succession, as “anon” 
indicates: the Knight tells them to become reconciled, they 
kiss and ride forth, and the Host rises in his stirrups. Since 
in this line the expression “riden forth” means to ride to the 
front,“ we may picture the two pilgrims riding on ahead, with 
the crowd that had gathered around them falling in behind. 
Now anyone familiar with horseback riding knows that the 
only reason why a person rises in the saddle when about to 
speak is to turn around so as to face those behind him.“ Thus 


* “The Position of Group C in the Canterbury Tales,” Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Ass’n., vol. 30, pp.116-ff. Professor Moore cites Tatlock’s belief that the Harleian 
MS 7334 in placing C before B* could not easily be proved wrong (See The Har- 
leian Manuscripi 7334, Ch. Soc. p. 26), and Professor Lawrence’s article showing 
that the Nun’s Priest’s Tale should precede the Wife’s Prologue. (“The Marriage 
Group in the Canterbury Tales,” Mod. Phil. vol. XI, pp.247-258.) 

“ In B. 3117 Harry Bailly tells the Monk, “Ryd forth,” where the expression 
can only mean “Come to the front.” We must remember that it is the Host 
and Pardoner, not the company, who “riden forth.” 

There is some evidence to show that the Host frequently rides somewhat 
in advance of the company when no one is telling a story. In A. 827 
he stops his horse and waits for the pilgrims to catch up. In B.15 he turns 
his horse around in order to face his audience. In the passage under discussion 
he continues riding, but rises in the saddle so that he can turn around and face 
his audience without stopping. They had made one stop, and that was enough. 
A painting by Thomas Stothard entitled “Pilgrimage to Canterbury” reveals 
the Host in just such a position as the last described, only the Host has slightly 
turned his horse. (See H. S. Ward, The Canterbury Pilgrims, 1904, p.153) If 
the Shipman’s Prologue should follow immediately the Lawyer’s Tale, we must 
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the two lines just quoted stand in relation of cause and effect, 
and taken together present as clear and natural a picture as 
can be found anywhere in the dramatic setting of the tales. 
Furthermore, we are glad to know that the Host will not let 
such a corking story as the Pardoner has just told pass without 
comment, though he was at first prevented from expressing 
his judgment by the Pardoner’s attempt to swindle him. 
When the recent unpleasantness blows over, however, he 
suddenly remembers the excellent tale and pays his tribute in 
“thrifty” and “lerned.” 

Hitherto, all attempts to place C before B? have been in- 
terested in its articulation with what follows. Can it be coupled 
to what precedes, that is, to the Lawyer’s Tale? I think it can, 
though some readers may consider my arguments fantastic. 
In a note following the Nun’s Priest’s Epilogue, Skeat prints, 
as given by Tyrwhitt, what he considers to be the best of three 
spurious Doctor’s Prologues: 

“Ye, let that passen,’ quod our Hoste, ‘as now 

Sire Doctour of Physyk, I preye yow, 

Telle us a tale of som honest matere.’ 

‘It shal be doon, if that ye wol it here,’ 

Seyde this Doctour, and his tale bigan anon. 

‘Now, good men,’ quod he, ‘herkneth everichon.’ 
In another place Skeat says, “These six lines he (Tyrwhitt) 
found in one MS only: viz.,in MS Harl. 7735 (sic)”, where one 
is italicized, evidently as argument for the spuriousness of the 
lines.© He gives no other reason. What possible fault can 





suppose that the Host was riding ahead of the company while the story was 
being told, a situation suggested nowhere else in the poem. Tyrwhitt has brought 
the Pardoner’s endlink and Shipman’s headlink into their proper positions. 
(Canterbury Tales, 1775, vol. I, p. 200. See also vol. IV, p. 172.) 

“ See Skeat's edition of Chaucer, vol. III, p. 434. As we shall see a little 
later, instead of appearing in only one MS, these lines appear, slightly dis- 
guised, in at least ten others. In this connection Skeat does not quite accurately 
report Tyrwhitt’s opinion of this Prologue. Tyrwhitt’s words are: “What I 
have printed by way of Prologue to the Doctoures Tale I found in one of the 
best MSS but only in one: in the othersit has no Prologue. The first line applies 
so naturally and smartly to the Frankeleines conclusion that I am strongly 
inclined to believe it from the hand of Chaucer, but I cannot say so much for the 
the five following. I would therefore only wish these lines to be received for the 
present, . . . . till they shall either be more authentically established, or super- 
seded by the discovery of the genuine Prologue.” Canterbury Tales, vol. IV, p. 
171, 
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be found with the lines other than the fifth, which metrically 
contains too many syllables, perhaps through interpolation of 
“his tale”? With this one exception the passage reads as smooth- 
ly as any in Chaucer, and there is the same easy flow of meaning. 
Nor is there a single expression used that is not Chaucerian. 

If we choose to consider this Prologue spurious, we must 
answer one very persistent question. Why in the world would 
a scribe go to the trouble of composing a mere scrap of six 
lines that loudly emphasizes instead of concealing a gap? 
Certainly the purpose of the spurious links recorded in the MSS 
is to connect tales, not to accentuate the lack of connection.* 
If a scribe wrote these lines, he had no purpose in view, or if 
he had one, he was far from accomplishing it. Of this latter in- 
ference we have direct proof, for the Petworth MS, as repro- 
duced in the Six-Text Edition, discloses the following Canon’s 
Yeoman- Doctor link: 


Whan that this yeman his tale ended hadde 
Of this fals Chanon which that was so badde 
Our hoost gan say trewly and in certayn 
this preest was begiled sothly forto sayn 

He wenynge forto be a philosophre 

Til he lift rigt nought in his Cophre 

And sothly this preest had a lither Iape 
This cursed chanon put in his hode an ape 
But al this passe I over as now 

Sir doctour of phisik I prey you 

Telle us a tale of some honest matere 

It shal be done yif that ye wil it here 

Saide this doctour and his tale bygan anon 
Now good men quod he harkeneth euerechon 


The transition from the first eight lines to the last six is like 
passing in an automobile from cobblestones to asphalt con- 
taining only a few little bumps. Certainly the man who compos- 
ed the first part did nothing but copy, rather badly, the second. 
Furthermore, a comparison of this second part with the six- 
line Prologue shows that they both represent the same original. 
Now if this six-line Prologue was written by a scribe, he did 

‘7 See the spurious links composed to fill this very gap (Skeat vol. 3, p. 434); 
the various versions of the spurious Pardoner-Shipman Link given in Part I 
of the Six-Text Edition; and the Merchant-Wife Link, printed from 3 MSS in 


Miss Hammond’s Bibliographical Manual, p. 297. The scribes were concerned 
to connect tales, not to call attention to their separation. 
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his work so poorly that another scribe, copying the identical 
MS the first scribe wrote, had to add to it eight lines to connect 
the Prologue with the preceding tale.** Is it not more reason- 
able to suppose that, for a reason to be discussed later, Chaucer 
left these six lines introducing the Doctor, with the intention 
of returning to them later?* 

Granting that this explanation is correct, it ext becomes 
necessary to discover why the fragment was left dangling to 
the Physician’s Tale. The first line, “‘Ye, let that passen,’ 
quod our hoste, ‘as now,” shows that something has been 
taken away just at the point where the Host desires to change 
the subject, and thus we are furnished with a clew in locating 
the removed portion. Now there is one subject Harry Bailly 
is always glad enough to banish from his mind, his wife,®® but 
in only one instance is the unpleasant memory dismissed in 
somewhat the same language employed in the line under dis- 
cussion.®! After the Tale of Melibeus the Host gives an extended 
description of his wife, ending with the line, “But lat us passe 
awey fro this matere,” after which he abruptly addresses the 
Monk. Now our case would be hopeless indeed, did we not 
remember that in his Prologue the Man of Law distinctly 
says, “I speke in prose.” Inasmuch as there are only two prose 
stories in the Canterbury Tales, and inasmuch as the Parson’s 

“8 This second prologue is found in ten MSS: Selden, Rawl. poet. 149, 
Hatton, Sloane 1685, Barlow, Laud 739, Royal 17, Royal 18, Petworth, Mm; 
and since it contains the first prologue, we may say that the latter appears in 
eleven MSS instead of one. Thus Skeat’s main argument falls to the ground. 
(See Hammond, p. 294) 

‘® The scribes did everything possible with the fragment. Some, noting 
its fragmentary and useless condition, suppressed it entirely. One scribe at- 
tempted to fill the gap by an entirely new link connecting Canon’s Yeoman and 
Physician. (See the spurious link from the Lansdowne MS printed in Skeat, 
vol. 3, p. 435). Another added eight lines that connected the six to the Yeoman’s 
Tale. Fortunately, the scribe responsible for Harley 7335, a MS which Tyrwhitt 
considered of prime importance, copied fairly well what Chaucer left, with the 
possible exception of the first line, which I think should read “But let that pas- 
sen.” 

5° See B 3113, E. 2440, and the rejected but authentic “Host’s Stanza” in 
the Clerk’s Tale, printed by Skeat in vol. IV, p. 424. 

5! Tt is true that the Host concludes his comments on the Shipman’s Tale 
with “But now passe over,” but the two parts are so closely interknit, that 
the Epilogue represents an integral composition and rejects the possibility of 
any splicing.” 
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is obviously unsuited to the Lawyer, Melibeus must have been 
the latter’s first story unless Chaucer had a tale he did not put 
to use, an unlikely event in view oi the manner in which he 
tried to use all his material at hand. So our case becomes very 
simple. When Chaucer transferred Melibeus from the Lawyer 
to himself, he took along the Host’s reflections on his wife, 
which followed the Tale in its first position, and left dangling 
the six lines in which Harry Bailly turned from his wife to the 
Physician.* 

Since we know that the Lawyer’s Prologue was probably 
written for Melibeus, is it not natural to suppose that Chaucer 
put the same comment in the Host’s mouth after the Tale in 
its first position as follows the Tale in its second location? 
Furthermore, since the Tale had its roots in Prologue and Epi- 
logue, it is no unwarrantable inference that when it was trans- 
planted, it carried along part of both, and left hanging, as 


8 See R. K. Root, Poetry of Chaucer, revised ed., p. 206. Professor Tatlock, 
following Skeat’s suggestion, thinks “we have excellent reason to believe that 
Melibeus was at one time intended for the Man of Law,” and makes out a very 
good case. Development and Chronology, pp. 188-197. 

* The Merchant’s endlink and Squire’s headlink offer an exact parallel to 
the original links connecting Lawyer and Doctor. Just as the Host turns abruptly 
from thoughts of his wife to ask the Squire for a tale of love, so once he turned 
from the same unhappy subject to ask the Doctor for “a tale of som honest 
matere.” It is worth noting that the Squire’s Prologue is only two lines longer 
than the Doctor’s. “Henést thing” in C. 328 may be an echo of “honest matere.” 

B. 3079 reads “Whan ended was my tale of Melibee,” in which “my” can 
only apply to the new position of the Tale, but, while it is a very simple change 
for Chaucer to have made, it is unnecessary to impose even this obvious revision 
upon him, Skeat records no variant readings in the line, but an examination of 
the Six-Text Edition shows that the Cambridge MS has “this tale” and the 
Corpus and Lansdowne MSS “the tale.” “The” and “this” are so similar one 
could easily be mistaken for the other, and either serves my purpose. I believe 
that “the” (or “this”) is the older reading, for “my” and “the” are too different 
to be easily confused, and the change from “the” to “my” is for cause and with 
reason, while the opposite change would be without cause and against reason. 
The former is just such a change as an intelligent scribe would make, though, 
of course, Chaucer may have made it himself. 

* Though the main argument of my article depends in no wise upon the 
thesis I develop in this note, and though for that reason I merely put it forward 
to be considered or ignored as the reader sees fit, I shall briefly give some of the 
more important arguments for believing that part of the Prologue accompanied 
the Tale to its new position. After saying that the only stories he knows are 
those told by Chaucer, and after noting that Chaucer told no discreditable tales, 
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I have said before, the six lines prefixed to the Physician’s 
story. Thus, if any weight is attached to the foregoing argu- 
ment, the Physician’s Tale was originally joined to the Man 
of Law’s, that is, C followed B'. 

Over against all the arguments cited in the foregoing para- 
graphs there is but one bit of definite evidence making for 
the sequence B' B*. Mr. Henry Bradshaw first proposed, and 
scholars have almost unanimously accepted, the suggestion 
that the Host’s words, “This was a thirfty tale for the nones” 
(B. 1165) answer the Lawyer’s “I can right now no thrifty tale 
seyn” (B. 46). In view of the mass of evidence of every kind 
against such a sequence, I prefer, if nothing else can be said 
against the argument, to consider the repetition of “thrifty” 
a coincidence. I believe, however, that in the earlier passage 





the Lawyer asks what he is to do about astory. “But of my tale how shal I doon 
this day?” Then follow six lines, which read like an introduction to a fuller 
statement, to the effect that he is loath to be considered a poet, and that he dees 
not care, though he follows Chaucer with an inferior prose story. Now the bare 
declaration that his tale is to be in prose does not, I think, fully or satisfactorily 
answer the question asked in the line quoted above. But a complete answer is 
discovered in lines B. 2127-2154, which contain nothing that connects them only 
with their new position. Again, Chaucer evidently felt that the introduction of a 
prose tale into a poem required much comment and even apology, such as are 
contained in the lines just cited, and he would have felt that need as much in the 
first use of the story as in the second. It is easily seen how fittingly lines 
B. 2127-9, that the speaker will tell a little thing in prose which should please the 
company if they are not unjustfiably fastidious, follow the Lawyer’s confession 
that he knows no poetical tales except those told by Chaucer. It is true that these 
lines fit perfectly the new position, but that coincidence is not so remarkable as 
the one noted, for Chaucer was free to lead up to them in any manner he desired. 
That he does lead up to them is revealed in the Host’s asking definitely for a 
prose tale in which there is “som doctryne.” (This passage disposes forever of 
the untenable idea that the poet was getting even with the Host by what seems 
to us a long, tiresome disquisition. The Host got exactly what he asked for.) 
Probably it was the happy inspiration to reveal Harry Bailly as leery of Chaucer’s 
poetical ability and requesting something in prose that moved Chaucer to trans- 
plant Melibeus. Thus I believe that originally lines B. 2127-54 resided between 
B. 96 and 97, for the latter line, “And with that word he, with a sobre chere,” 
follows very abruptly the former, but follows naturally B. 2154, “After the which 
this merry tale I wryte.” Furthermore, B. 2126, “‘Gladly,’ quod I, ‘by goddes 
swete pyne,’” looks like a splicing line, and the concluding couplet, 
And therefore herkneth what that I shal seye, 
And lat me tellen al my tale I preye. 
which binds the words to their new position, is literally an addition. 
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the word is not above all suspicion. To begin with, if Skeat 
is correct in defining the term as “profitable,” how can it apply 
to some of Chaucer’s stories, such as the cruelty of Medea, 
which the Lawyer cites as examples of thrifty tales? Second, 
judging by the Sir Thopas episode, I think it somewhat un- 
likely that Chaucer would apply a complimentary term to his 
stories. Third, there seems to be an inconsistency between 
“thrifty” and the three lines following, which, in a manner 
more cenformable to Chaucer’s habit, speak of his ignorant 
rhyming and his doing the best he can. Part of the “thriftiness” 
of a tale must lie in the way in which it is told as much as in the 
substance of the story. Thus it might be possible to interpret the 
passage in this comical fashion: “The only thrifty tales Iknow are 
those told by Chaucer, though he cannot tell a thrifty tale.” 
Finally, all the MSS do not show the word. The Petworth and 
Lansdowne read “trusty” and Harley 7334 “other.” Possibly 
here, as in other cases where it differs from most of the MSS, this 
old one may reveal the correct word.™ Certainly its reading 
obviates all the difficulties of “thrifty.” I have noticed another 
passage in the Canterbury Tales that, in general, parallels this: 

‘Hoste’, quod I, ‘ne beth nat yvel apayd, 

For other tale certes can I noon, 

But of a ryme I lerned longe agoon.’ (B.1897-9) 


where “other tale,” “can,” and “But” bear the same relationship 
to each other as in the Lawyer’s apology if we read “other.” 
While by no means claiming Bentleian certainty for this 
variant, I do think it warrants sufficient consideration to cast 
some shadow of doubt upon the other reading, especially 
when we note that in the Shipman’s Prologue all the twenty-two 
versions, save that of one unimportant MS, published by the 
Chaucer Society give the reading “thrifty tale.” To none of 


5 Cf. Sterres for serires. (Skeat, The Evolution of the Canterbury Tales, Ch. 
Soc., p. 37) I think Professor Tatlock was unduly influenced by tradition when 
he cited the failure of Harley 7334 to reveal “thrifty” as evidence of careless 
revision. He certainly is unfortunate in saying that the scribes of Pt. and La. 
wrote “trusty” because they thought “thrifty” odd, for they had no such idea 
about it when they came to its use in the Shipman’s Prologue. (The Harleian 
Manuscript, 7334, p. 18.) There all the 22 MSS printed in the Six-Text Edition, 
save Hatton MS I, read “thrifty.” For the slight value that Tatlock puts upon 
the “thrifty” link, see Chronology and Development, p. 188. 
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the Canterbury Tales can the word apply so aptly as to “The 
Three Ryotoures.” 

If this attempt to anchor fore and aft Group C in its original 
position between B' and B? is granted some degree of success, 
we may turn again into the main road.™ (My nautical and ter- 
restrial figures are sadly mixed, but “no fors.”) The Pardoner’s 
Prologue and Tale now stand immediately before the Wife’s 
Prologue, as reconstructed earlier in this article, and the first 
Tale assigned her. With a great deal of professional pride the 
Pardoner has just explained the secret of his phenomenal 
success, describing in most picturesque fashion his manner of 
preaching and recounting one of his most effective tales. So 
we may be sure that with a great deal of interest he watched 
from the side lines the mighty encounter between Parson and 
Wife. When she reaches her conclusion—it is a conclusion— 
he breaks out with “Ye ben a noble prechour in this cas!” 
In these words we can easily detect a professional’s patronizing 
praise of a surprisingly successful amateur, praise that is both 
condescending and admiring, nor altogether free from a tincture 
of envy. Even this commendation he hastens to depreciate 
by a pitful attempt at a joke to show that he is not taking her 
too seriously. In the reply to this joke Chaucer skillfully leads 
the Wife to the tale originally composed for her.*” 

I do not see in what way other than the above we can satis- 
factorily explain the Pardoner’s outburst. But we are not 
quite through with the hypocrite. As explained earlier in this 
article, the Wife assures him that she will tell such a tale of 
marital woe that it will be a warning to him not to marry. 
She has no sooner begun her story than she embarks upon a 


5¢ It is necessary to keep in mind that I am trying only to restore the origina! 
links and order of tales before the great dislocation which came, as I believe, 
after Chaucer had made an orderly progress through Groups A, B’, C, and B?, 
marred only by the gap following the unfinished Cook’s Tale and the small dis- 
location caused by the removal of Melibeus to the position it now occupies and 
by the later substitution of the Tale of Custance. However, only the restoration 
of that order, as faras possible, will today produce a logical text. 

5’ The Tale springs from the interruption rather than from the Prologue 
which could hardly have been exemplified in a story,as is the second part of the 
Wifte’s Prologue. Uniess we consider the Pardoner episode as at one time intro- 
ducing the Wife’s frst Tale, its significance is greatly lessened, for it drops 
entirely out of sight with the further development of Group D. 
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digression, for a purpose not to be found in the narrative itself, 
on the high cost of wives. Now in his Prologue the Pardoner 
had emphasized the fact that avarice was his ruling passion.®* 
So when the Wife says, 


But wo is him that payen moot for al; 

The sely housbond, algate he mot paye 
we may be sure she is looking directly at him. Thus she deftly 
turns the joke on the Pardoner by declaring that it is not the 
tortures of the flesh he need fear in marriage, but the hell of 
expenses, “For in his purs he sholde y-punisshed be” (A. 657). 
Pay or be cuckolded is the unhappy choice offered him if he 
marries.** 

My theory makes it possible to trace the original develop- 
ment of one day’s complete quota of tales. The words of the 
Host at the beginning of the Man of Law’s Prologue clearly 
indicate that no tales had been told earlier in the morning, and 
that the pilgrims were getting away to a late start. After the 
Lawyer has told the Tale of Melibeus, and Harry Bailly has 
given a vivid description of his domestic infelicity, the latter 
suddenly appeals to the Physician for a creditable story. In 
his answer to the request the Doctor so wrings the Host’s 
heart that he prays the Pardoner for a merry tale, but is 
thwarted in his desire by the “gentils”, who insist upon some 
honest matter. The Pardoner tells his Tale and falls into an 
altercation with the Host, with whom he becomes reconciled 
at the instigation of the Knight. As the two ride on ahead, the 
Host, suddenly remembering the thrifty story told by his 
companion, comments on it and calls on another preacher, 
the Parson, for a tale. When he is promptly rebuked for swear- 
ing, he exclaims that the company will receive a “predicacioun” 
from “this loller heer.” The Wife hastily and impudently de- 

58 Cf. C. 403-4, 423-34. “I preche no-thing but for coveityse.” 

5® Although it is the Parson who engages the Wife in a grand debate, the 
Pardoner enters more frequently into her notice. She glances at him inthe lines 
concluding the present Shipman’s Prologue, gives him fair warning after his 
interruption, and makes a final thrust in her comment on the extravagance of 
wives. In the last two instances we have exactly the same situation that develops 
at the end of the present Wife’s Prologue, where the Friar pokes fun at the length 
of her preamble and is rewarded by a dishonorable mention at the beginning of 
_her Tale. Each of these three ecclesiastics encountered Dame Alisoun and fared 
rather badly. At least, she had the last word. 
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clares that they will receive nothing of the kind, for she herself 
will tell a merry tale. Here the Parson retaliates with a sermon 
on virginity, second marriages, and lustfulness in marriage, 
and is loudly answered by the redoubtable female in lines now 
found in D. 1-163. The Pardoner’s interruption is avenged 
by her pointing her ensample, the present Shipman’s Tale, 
directly at him. For the next story Harry Bailly calls on the 
Prioress, a perfect embodiment of virginity and in every way 
a decided contrast to the Wife. Chaucer is then selected to 
fulfil his obligation, but is checked in mid career by the Host, 
who has had enough of the burlesque, and who discreetly asks 
for “som doctryne” in prose. To meet the need Melibeus is 
bodily removed, with parts of its headlink and endlink, from 
its earlier position, and later the gap is partially filled by the 
Tale of Custance. From the bitter recollection of his wife, 
inspired by Dame Prudence, Harry Bailly turns to the Monk 
(as he formerly turned to the Doctor), who inaptly replies with 
his lugubrious narratives, and who is justly interrupted by the 
Host or the Knight. The Nun’s Priest comes to the rescue 
with a Tale which brings the company to Rochester, the 
probable resting place for the second night of the pilgrimage.® 
At this point the idea of the debate on marriage came to 
Chaucer, and he was inspired to develop the question of sover- 
eignty in marriage through a series of tales.‘ Naturally, the 


6° If we accept Furnivall’s conjecture (Temporary Preface, p. 19) that the 
Yeoman and the five City-Mechanics were intended to follow the Cook’s Tale, 
the stories of the first day, with the exception of that of the Knight who opened 
the bag, find unity in the uneducated characters who tell them. The tales of the 
second day, however, are characterized by the learning or refinement of the 
narrators, each of whom, with the exception of the Wife, might make some pre- 
tense to learning, and she herself clearly showed that she could hold her own 
with the best of them. Furthermore, the Clerk is the only learned man, with the 
possible exception of the Friar, who does not appear in this Group, though the 
Parson’s tale is deferred to the last. The tales of the third day are unified by the 
marriage theme, and the remaining tales fall on the last day. The number of 
tales, then, for the first day would be nine and a fraction, for the second eight 
and a fraction, and for the third seven, or eight if the Wife’s long Prologue be 
considered equivalent to a tale. 

*! How Chaucer happened to conceive of his new design is a matter of in- 
teresting speculation. Professor Lawrence (Mod. Phil., vol. XI, pp. 247-258) has 
shown how in Melibeus and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale the prelude to the marriage 
Groups was prepared. Possibly it was the latter Tale that inspired him to de- 
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Wife of Bath could not be left out of the fun, for it devolved 
upon her to support the claim of the feminists. In employing 
her to uphold this view Chaucer found an excellent starting 
point in the mention of her five husbands, whose experiences 
needed only to be drawn out im exienso in order to show how 
she secured the mastery. But since her original story revealed 
only a wife’s expensiveness, duplicity, and faithlessness, it could 
hardly serve to exemplify a wife’s sovereignty. Therfore, 
Chaucer assigned her another tale. However, the poet desired 
to save as much as possible from her original Prologue, es- 
pecially since her defense of marital sensuality was not entirely 
irrelevant to the larger question, and since in the defense one 
aspect of her character was clearly revealed. For this reason 
he detached her reply to the Parson, together with the Pardoner 
episode, from its original position, added to it the description 
of her married life, and prefixed the whole to the present Wife’s 
Tale.@ The first part of the Wife’s original Prologue (the 
Shipman’s Prologue) was left as a headlink to her first Tale, 





velop the theme at length; or possibly the sources that appear for the first time 
in the second part of the Wife’s Prologue gave Chaucer the idea: the extract 
from Theophrastus, the Epistola Valerii, and the Miroir de Mariage. This last 
title especially intrigues the mind. Is it possible that Chaucer first conceived 
the idea of the marriage debate when he perused this work of Deschamps, prob- 
ably secured through Clifford in 1393? (See Lowe’s “Chaucer and the Miroir de 
Mariage,” Mod. Phil., vol. 8, pp. 327-335) At any rate, Professor Lowes has 
enabled us to establish a half-way point in the development of the poem by the 
date he fixes for the Wife’s Prologue (by my theory the second part of the Pro- 
logue), 1393 or early in 1394. Since Professor Lowes leaves the matter of any 
possible influence of the Miroir on earlier passages in a very uncertain and ten- 
tative state, we may say that Groups AB! CB? were developed before then, and 
the other Groups later. The date of composition of individual tales is another 
matter, nor do we know when Custance was given to the Man of Law. 

* That there is a distinct difference between the character of the Wife as 
portrayed in the General Prologue and that revealed in Group D has been gen- 
erally noticed. (See Lowes, Mod. Phil, vol. VIII, p. 322, and Tatlock, Devel. 
and Chron., pp. 209-10) But the change from a simple to a complex character 
occurs only in the second part of her Prologue. (See Professor W. C. Curry’s 
excellent article, “More About Chaucer’s Wife of Bath,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n., 
vol. XXXVII.) It can be shown that there is no complexity in the character 
revealed in the General Prologue, the first part of the Wife’s Prologue, and her 
first Tale. The presence of a finer element in her nature becomes apparent only 
in the elaboration of her autobiography and in her second Tale. (See Root, 
Poetry of Chaucer, pp. 236-8) 
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but since the Parson’s sermon was connected both with what 
preceded and with what followed, it was omitted entirely. 
Chaucer then had on his hands an unassigned prologue and 
tale. He first substituted the Summoner for the Wife of Bath, 
but finding another use for him as Group D developed, he 
installed the Squire in his place. In the further development 
of the debate on marriage (and possibly because he recognized 
the impropriety of the Squire’s speaking in such rude terms) 
he saw fit to introduce the Squire in another connection, and 
so the Prologue and Tale were again without an owner. Chaucer 
finally gave the Tale to the Shipman and made the necessary 
changes in the endlink,® but I believe he failed to insert him 
in the Prologue. By this time the name of the interruptor, 
whether written over an imperfect erasure or over the previous 
noun, must have become almost illegible. One or more of the 
scribes who copied Chaucer’s MS interpreted the obscure word 
as “Squire,” with the result that his Prologue was followed by 
the Shipman’s Tale, but in the early version of the DEF 
Groups the Squire’s Tale came first without a Prologue.™ 
When the scribes found a Squire’s Tale without a Prologue, 
and a Squire’s Prologue without a Tale, they naturally brought 
the two together, leaving the Shipman’s Tale without its 
Prologue. One early scribe must have read “Sompnour” in 
Chaucer’s MS, and the scribes who copied his MS found them- 
selves in an unhappy plight, for the Summoner was definitely 
linked to a preceding Tale. Perhaps through contamination of 
the MSS reading “Squire,” or because of the expression “termes 
queinte of lawe,” the “Sompnour” Prologue was put after the 
Lawyer’s Tale.™ Those scribes, except the one responsible 


68 That Chaucer contented himself with a minimum of revision is seen in 
the fact that only two lines refer to the Shipman, (B. 1626-27), and oneis a padded 
line. Unfortunately, we shall never know what remarks the Host addressed to 
the Wife in the first version. 

* It occupies such a position in a large number of MSS, and the reference 
to “prime” in the Tale itself (F. 73) indicates that when Chaucer composed the 
story, he intended placing it in the morning. 

5 In Rawl. 223 it is immediately followed by the Squire’s Tale; in Royal 17 
D xv it comes before the Merchant’s Epilogue and Squire’s true Prologue which 
precede the Squire’s Tale; and in Harley 7334 it introduces the Wife’s Prologue. 
Tatlock says “Sompnour” appears in Linc. and Roy. Coll. Phys. MSS, but I 
know nothing about them. (The Harleian Manuscript, 7334, p. 22) 
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for Harley 7334, who copied a manuscript containing the final 
version of the DEF Groups could find no place for either a 
Squire’s or a Summoner’s Prologue, and suppressed it. Finally, 
the scribe responsible for the Selden MS, who appears to have 
been an independent soul, boldly wrote Shipman into the Pro- 
logue, and let it remain in its original position, but brought the 
unattached Lawyer’s Tale down to precede it. 

Of course, this attempt to explain how the confusion in the 
MSS was occasioned is highly conjectural, and is distinctly 
secondary to my main thesis, which is concerned only with 
the original development of Groups B and C. The theory I 
propose, however, demands that the Shipman’s Prologue be 
considered the true Prologue to the Shipman’s Tale, and insists 
that the joining of the two is not an arbitrary arrangement of the 
Chaucer Society. Had Chaucer not intended such an arrange- 
ment, the Prologue would have gone the way of the Parson’s 
“predicacioun.” Skeat, who entertains a strange hostility to 
this Prologue,® thinks it was originally written for the Squire’s 
Tale, and that it should have been suppressed, as it was in the 
best MSS, when the young man was otherwise disposed of. 
It seems incredible that Chaucer should originally have con- 
ceived of the Squire as the rude interruptor of the Parson. 
In the General Prologue we are told, “Curteys he was, lowly, 
and servisable,” while his courteous response to the Host’s 
request for a tale and the high regard which the Franklin feels 
for his gentility show that his character is maintained to the 
end. That Chaucer should have inserted him in the Prologue 
after he saw fit to utilize in a different capacity both the Wife 
and the Summoner is not so strange.®’ The fact is, no other 


%6 See The Evolution of the Canterbury Tales, Ch. Soc., pp. 12, 13, 17-20, 
22; and The Eight-Text Edition of the Canterbury Tales, Ch. Soc. pp. 20, 30, 47. 
For an earlier contradictory view see his Oxford Edition, vol. 3, pp. 418 ff., 
where he interprets B.1185-86 as a promise to tella “licentiousstory.” Howin 
the face of this statement Skeat can think that the Shipman’s Prologue was 
written for the Squire’s Tale I do not see. If there is the slightest suggestion of 
licentiousness in the latter, it must be in the part that was never written. The 
Shipman’ Prologue fits the Shipman’s Tale because it was written for it, and 
not by accident. 

8? There is one bit of evidence that makes against my explanation. In most 
of the MSS the Prologue, whether introducing the Squire or Summoner, comes 
after the Man of Law’s Tale and before the Squire’s. This would seem to indicate 
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pilgrim could advantageously be substituted for the Wife, 
because Chaucer had revealed her speaking in tones and words 
appropriate to herself alone. Those scholars who think Chaucer 
composed the Prologue for the Summoner are under the nec- 
essity of showing for what tale it was written, since the present 
Summoner’s Tale, by virtue of its attachment to the dramatic 
setting, cannot be considered.** According to my theory, who- 
ever was introduced into the Prologue was also intended to 
tell the present Shipman’s Tale; the two were not to be separ- 
ated. 
RICHARD F. JONES 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 





that Chaucer detached the Prologue from its earlier position to make it serve as 
a Squire’s Prologue, before the latter was given one of his own. I consider this 
explanation, however, less probable than the one I have advanced. 

68 See Ten Brink, History of English Literature, translated by W. C. Robin- 
son, 1893, vol. 2, p. 159; Tatlock, Development and Chronology, p. 218; and Ham- 
mond, Bibliographical Manual, pp. 244-5, and Mod. Phil., vol. III, p. 163-4. 








SOME PREDECESSORS OF THE TATLER 


The only precursors of the Taéler commonly mentioned by 
scholars are the Athenian Mercury of 1691-96 and Defoe’s 
Review of 1704-12, or that part of it known as “Advice from 
the Scandalous Club.” Yet there were many other early serials, 
much like the Tatler in form, which also embodied features 
later made famous by Steele. Practically all the newspapers 
and periodicals of entertainment that appeared in the seven- 
teenth century were in the half-sheet-folio form. Each number 
consisted of a single leaf, printed on both sides—containing, 
therefore, four columns of matter. Steele’s Tatler merely fol- 
lowed the customary style of make-up. That, in itself, is not 
an especially significant fact. It is more important to show 
that Steele and Addison, for some of the most notable char- 
acteristics of their essays in the Taéler, and for some of their 
most popular devices, were indebted to their predecessors.' 

In fact, the earlier Taéler had, as a periodical of entertain- 
ment, only one distinguishing thing to recommend it—unless 
we maintain that Steele’s pen elevated the style to a marked 
degree. The author’s proposal to have “accounts of gallantry, 
pleasure, and entertainment” come from White’s Chocolate 
House, poetry from Will’s Coffee House, learning from the 
Grecian, foreign and domestic news from St. James’s, and 
whatever else he had to offer on any subject “From My Own 
Apartment,” was an attractive and rather original idea. Steele 
proposed, in other words, to limit the kind of matter from each 
resort of readers. That he did not adhere to this plan for any 
length of time, is well known. News later appeared in other 
sections than that from St. James’s; and entertainment was 
not by any means limited to the letter from White’s. 

Steele’s plan was ingenious and, as has been said, rather 
original. But it must have been suggested by the old device of 
dating from familiar places. As early as 1690, a half sheet folio 
called Momus Ridens contained sections of facetious news, 


1 Aitken (Life of Steele, London, 1889, 1, 239-258) enumerates a random 
half dozen of the hundreds of serials which appeared before 1709, but makes no 
effort to connect them with the Tatler. He then calls Defoe’s Review “the only 
paper .... which had any influence over the formation of the Taé#ler.” 
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dated from the Hague, from Westminster, and from Whitehall. 
For this reason it was much like the Taéler in appearance. 
But, the English Lucian .... “with reflections on the vices 
and vanities of the times” approximated the work of Steele 
even more closely in form and make-up. This interesting 
periodical appeared for a few weeks in 1698, filled with travesties 
of the day’s news, dated from “White-chapel, Lincoln-Inn- 
Fields, Old Baly, Drury-Lane, Lombard Street, St. James,” 
and “My Lodgings in Kent Street.” The last two datings are 
particularly suggestive, inasmuch as Steele used St. James’s 
Coffee House and “From My Own Apartment” as two of his 
most common headings. The Merry Mercury, or the Farce of 
Fools, a paper published the next year, dated its “advices” 
from similar well known places, in and out of London. 

The Athenian Mercury of John Dunton is commonly 
referred to as the ultimate precursor of the many letters in the 
Tatler, through which Steele answered the queries of cor- 
respondents, fictitious or otherwise. The Mercury of Dunton 
was undoubtedly the earliest question-and-answer periodical 
of any consequence. But, it has never been pointed out, I believe, 
that between the Athenian Mercury of 1691 and the Tatler 
of 1709 were several serials, in whose columns the rather short 
answers of Dunton gradually expanded into the essay-like 
letters of Steele. A link between the two is Defoe’s Little Review, 
the best example after Dunton of the pure question-and-answer 
serial. It was begun in 1705, to last for twenty-three numbers, 
and was an outgrowth of the monthly supplements which 
accompanied Defoe’s Review. The Litile Review is especially 
important here, because we find in it questions and answers 
actually developed, in some cases, into the form of letters. 
Incidentally, Defoe’s reforming tendency is nowhere so evident 
as in the answers in the Litile Review—also worth noting, in 
view of its relation to the Tatler. Finally, the British A pollo, 
1708-11, should not be overlooked, if only because of its con- 
temporaneity. It was a notably successful publication (a four- 
page folio) begun a year before Steele’s undertaking, combining 
news and miscellaneous entertainment with questions and 
answers that were virtually letters. When the Tatler appeared, 
the Athenian Mercury had been stopped for a decade and 
Defoe’s Little Review had not been published for four years, 
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while the British Apollo was Steele’s to read at least twice a 
week. Any suggestions Steele derived from this type of periodical 
must have come from his contemporary. 

The idea of a “club” or group of friends appears in Tatler 
No. 132, dated from “Sheer-lane.” It is important here simply 
as an anticipation of the much more famous coterie of characters 
in the iater Spectator. According to Steele, the group of “heavy, 
honest men” at the Trumpet consisted of Sir Geoffrey Notch, 
Major Matchlock, Dick Reptile, a bencher at an inn, and the 
author—only five members. This club idea was certainly one 
of the least original devices of Steele. The contemporary 
British A pollo was published as “By a Society of Gentlemen.” 
This, in turn, was foreshadowed by Defoe’s Scandalous Club, 
in the Review. Earliest of all was the group in the Mercurius 
Eruditorum of 1691—a contentious trio of critics, Alexis, 
Philemon, and Theodore. The matter of this little serial was 
presented in dialogue form, the three critics being the speakers. 
The design of the work, as revealed in the first dialogue, was 
that each speaker should give the other two, at the time of 
their regular meeting (supposedly Tuesday),an account of the 
books he had read during the week preceding. Successive 
numbers followed the plan outlined, the three critics arguing 
the merits of the books they had read, in a manner worthy of 
participants in Blackwood’s famous Noctes Ambrosiane, more 
than a hundred years later. The Mercurius Eruditorum thus 
contains the earliest important anticipation of the “club.” 

Closely connected with the “club” idea in periodicals, and 
further important, as possible sources of some of the various 
“characters” to be found in the Tatler, were the Weekly Comedy, 
the Diverting Post, and the Humours of the Coffee-house.2 Several 
writers have pointed out Steele’s possible indebtedness to 
Edward Ward’s London Spy, 1698, which contained well drawn 


* These earlier periodicals were naturally influenced by the character writ- 
ing of La Bruyére, Earle, Overbury, and others, even more than the Tatler. 
Kinship had long existed between the character and essay forms, since essayist$ 
found the character a convenient device for making pictures or lessons concrete 
and impressive. Professor Baldwin has shown how Steele and Addison indi- 
vidualized, while still leaving characters general enough to be recognizable. 
He has also shown that Overbury’s Country Gentleman has something in 
common with Sir Roger de Coverley (Publications af the Modern Language 
Association of America, XIX, 75-114.) 
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sketches of London types. Little or nothing has been said about 
the Weekly Comedy, “as it is daily acted at the Coffee-Houses 
in London,” a weekly half sheet (1699) also credited to Ward. 
This serial announced its dramatis persone at the top of the 
first page. They were: 


Snarl, a disbanded captain Squabble, a lawyer 


Truck, a merchant Whim, a projector 
Scribble, a newswriter Log, a mariner 
All-craft, a turncoat Scan-all, a poet 
Cant, a precision Plush, a quack 
Snap, a sharper Prim, a beau 


Prim is easily seen to be akin to Dapper, Beau Pert, or Sir 
Taffety Trippet of the Tatler. Snap, Snarl, and Squabble are 
types common among the multitude of Steele’s and Addison’s 
creations. Five years later, the Diverting Post of Henry Play- 
ford contained dialogues spoken by such “characters” as 
Mr. Blunt and Mr. Grumbleton, or Mr. Stingy and Mr. Free- 
man. It is reasonable to suppose that Steele and Addison were 
familiar with these periodicals. They may have been influenced 
by them, as well as by Ward’s Humours of the Coffee-House of 
1707, which employed a dramatis persone of sixteen characters, 
eight of them identical with those of the Weekly Comedy. 

John Dunton declared in 1691 that he purposed to have 
the Athenian Mercury “lye for common chatt and entertain- 
ment in every coffee-house board”—and his purpose was 
probably realized at most of such resorts in London. With this 
early suggestion, and with the additional examples of two 
periodicals designed to relate the humors of the coffee houses, 
in 1699 and 1707, it is easy to guess why Steele wished to make 
his Tatler a coffee house and tavern oracle. He had learned 
from his predecessors the value of this club and tavern business. 

The English Lucian of 1698, already mentioned, gave 
considerable space to satirical comments on “Partridge John, 
a foreteller of things.” The Jnfallible Astrolcger, a weekly 
periodical of 1700, was signed by one who called himself 
“Sylvester Partridge,” and regaled the public with salacious 
“prophesie and predictions of what shall infallibly happen in 
and about the’ cities of London and Westminster.” This was 


* See also the early Coffee-House Mercury of 1690, a newspaper. 
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undoubtedly another effort to make sport of John Partridge, 
the later butt of Swift and Steele. A third periodical, ap- 
pearing also in 1700, the Jesting Astrologer, further indicates 
that Steele was following well established precedent in his 
systematic abuse of Partridge, in the lucubrations of Isaac 
Bickerstaff.‘ Most writers have been satisfied to refer only to 
the pamphlets of Swift in this connection, but the fact that at 
least three earlier periodicals than the Taéler had made Partridge 
a subject of jest is certainly deserving of consideration. 

Steele, in inciuding verse in the columns of the Tatler, was 
merely doing what many periodical writers had done before 
him. In now and then venturing to comment on a book or 
author, in the Tatler or Spectator, he was following the broad 
path laid out by such serials as the Universal Historical Biblio- 
theque of 1686, the Mercurius Eruditorum of 1691, the Moderator 
of 1692, and the Muses Mercury of 1707-8. The minds of English 
readers were well prepared for the reforming tone of Steele 
and Addison, by the serials of De la Crose, Dunton, John 
Tutchin, and Defoe. Even the news elements in journals 
primarily designed for entertainment were not unprecedented, 
as is shown by Motteux’s Gentlemen’s Journal, 1692, Dunton’s 
Post Angel of 1701, Henry Playford’s Diverting Post, and the 
British Apollo. Several writers on the subject have taken un- 
necessary pains to explain the dropping of new elements from 
the Tatler. The fact that the news was dropped from the 
Gentleman’s Journal, Past Angel, and Diverting Post shows that 
this was not a remarkable circumstance, but rather the logical 
result of competition. The Tatler had to be one thing or the 
other—it chose to be a journal of entertainment rather than a 
newspaper. Like the contemporary British A pollo, it found that 
it could not compete with the regular newspapers without 
abandoning its more distinctive features, and it chose not to 
abandon them. The TJaéler was not an isolated example, but 
was really one of four literary periodicals, within a period of 
ten years, which began with news elements, but gradually 
allowed these to be displaced by other kinds of matter. 

The superiority of the Tatler and Spectator over all preceding 
English periodicals is beyond question. Although unoriginal 


‘ See especially Tatler, Nos. 1, 56, 59, 96, 118, 216. 
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in form and tone and in the nature of their contents, the 
periodicals of Steele and Addison revealed to English readers a 
better quality of literary journalism. It is now well under- 
stood that these writers gradually developed the periodical 
essay out of the section of the Tatler entitled “From My Own 
Apartment.” They thus produced in its highest form the essay 
serial, but it is not wholly true that they created a new type 
of periodical—the single-essay type. Many of the earlier half 
sheet folios consisted of single essays. Probably the best early 
example is the Weekly Entertainer of 1700. The one extant 
number is filled with an essay containing a moral dream nar- 
rative, not very different from many to be found in numbers 
of the Spectator—or even in the later numbers of the Tafler. 
Thomas Baker’s Female Tatler, which was set up three months 
after Steele began the Tatler, consisted from the beginning 
of a single essay, dated “From My Own Apartment.” This 
Female Tatler was undoubtedly the most serious rival of Steele’s 
publication. It is surely significant that Steele, soon after the 
appearance of Baker’s serial, gradually abandoned all other 
departments, until—a few months before the end—most of 
the numbers of the Taéler consisted of single essays, under the 
heading “From My Own Apartment.” 

Steele was a good journalist. He gave his readers what 
he knew they liked te read. It is reasonable to believe that, 
before setting up a new periodical, he made himself intimately 
acquainted with all the methods and devices of Motteux, 
Dunton, Defoe, and others of his more successful predecessors. 
Moreover, there could have been no uncertainty in his mind 
as to the tone of his publication nor the kind of matter that 
should fill his columns. De la Crose, Dunton, and Defoe had 
popularized the corrective tone. Manners and morals, matters 
of human conduct and social relations, had long been the sub- 
jects of discussion by writers of periodicals. For example, the 
genial observations of Steele regarding the worth of family 
ties and the delights of conjugal felicity find certain anticipa- 
tions in the Ladies Mercury of 1694 and the Memoirs of the 
Curious of 1701. In its subject matter, the Tatler shows con- 
stantly the influence of Ned Ward’s wit and comment on London | 
life, the reforming urge of Dunton, Defoe, and Tutchin, Mot-! 
teux’s miscellaneous entertainment, and the increasing tendency: 
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to comment on books and writers illustrated in the History of 
Learning, 1691, the Compleat Library, 1692, and the Monthly 
Miscellany of 1707-8. 

In short, it may be said that everything in the evolution 
of the literary periodical in England leads up to the Taéler. 
With equal truth it may be remarked that there is hardly a 
single trait manifested in the Tatler that is not somehow 
illustrated in its predecessors. 
WALTER GRAHAM 


Western Reserve University 




















WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT AND JAKOB WASSERMANN 


To the short list of the Americans who have directly in- 
fluenced German authors of the iast two centuries we may add 
now the historian William H. Prescott. His Conquest of Peru 
is apparently not widely known in Germany; at least, the extent 
to which a recent volume of Jakob Wassermann, one of the 
leading German novelists of our day, is indebted to Prescott’s 
classic work, is apt to make this impression. 

Wassermann’s Der Geist des Pilgers, published in 1923, 
was received with great enthusiasm by critics and by the public 
in Germany.? Of the three short stories which the volume 
contains, the first, Das Gold von Caxamalca, is of particular 
interest to the American reader. 

Wassermann was probably inspired by Eduard Stucken’s 
remarkable novel, Die weissen Goetter (1918-19); the principle 
that he had in mind while writing the first story of Der Geist 
des Pilgers appears in the concluding sentences of his suggestive 
essay on Stucken’s work: “Die Geschichte ist ein graesslicher 
Gespenstertanz, gleichwohl ward ihr .... die Machtvoll- 
kommenheit verliehen, ihre hervorragendsten Verbrechen unter 
dem Namen von Heldentaten fuer die sogenannte Unster- 
blichkeit zu praeparieren. Es ist gut, wenn Dichter aufstehen, 
die diese Luegen entschleiern.”* Das Gold von Caxamalca is an 
example illustrative of these historic crimes; it deals with the 
tragic fate of the Inca Atahuallpa who lost land and life at 
the hands of Pizarro and his adventurers. The Rousseauistic 
contrast between the innocence of primitive mankind and the 
corruption of a pseudo-Christian civilization is the leit-motiv of 
Wassermann’s short story. It is to emphasize this contrast that 
he slightly modified the historical facts as presented by the 
American historian. 

He stresses, with visible sympathy, the communistic features 
of Peru’s feudal social system; he inserts two non-historical 
episodes (that of Prince Curacas; and partly the banquet of 


! Wien-Leipzig-Muenchen, Rikola Verlag. 

2 Cf. Guido K. Brand’s article in Die schoene Literatur, XXV (1924), p. 266. 

® Der historische Roman in Deutschland in Die Literatur, XXVI (1923), 
p. 434, 
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the Inca with his ancestors); he depicts the Inca as a gentle 
sufferer, and, perhaps in order to lay stress on the cruelty of 
the Conquistadors, in his version Atahuallpa is not strangled 
as according to Prescott, but is executed by an auto da fé. 

These are about all the changes which appear in Wasser- 
mann’s version. He puts the narrative in the mouth of a 
Spanish knight who, tormented by scruples at his own crimes 
and those of his fellow-adventurers, retired into a convent 
thirteen years after the Conquest. Apart from insignificant 
details and the moralizations of the repeniant sinner, Wasser- 
mann faithfully followed Prescott in the plot, nay even he went 
too far in this respect: about two thirds of the Gold von Caxa- 
mailca is literally translated from Prescott’s work. The lack 
of space does not permit me to cite all the passages which have 
originated in the Conquest of Peru, but a few quotations may 
illustrate the method of Wassermann: 





The march of the Spaniards: 


Das Wetter, das seit dem Morgen The weather, which had been fair 

schoen gewesen, liess jetzt Sturm during the day, now threatened a 

befuerchten, bald auch begann Regen storm, and some rain mingled with 

mit Hagel vermischt zu fallen, undes hail—for it was unusually cold— 

war kalt. began to fall. 

(Wassermann, ep. cil., p. 13) (Prescott, op. cit., Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1868, I, 394) 


Entrance of the Spaniards in Caxamalca: 


Niemand trat aus den Haeusern uns_ As he drew near, no one came out to 
zu begruessen, wie wir es von den welcome him, and he rode through 
Gegenden an der Kueste gewohnt the streets without meeting with a 
waren. Wir ritten durch die Strassen, _ living thing or hearing a sound except 
ohne einem lebendigen Wesen zu _ theechoessent back from the deserted 
begegnen und ohne einen Laut zu dwellings of all the tramp of the sol- 
hoeren ausser den Hufschlaegen der diery. 

Pferde und ihrem Echo. (Prescott, op. cit., p. 392) 
(Wassermann, op. cit. p. 13-14) 


Reception of the adventurers by the Inca: 


Atahuallpa erwiderte nichts. Keine To all this Atahuallpa answered not 


Miene und kein Blick liess merken, a word; nor did he make even a sign 
dass er die Rede verstanden habe. that he comprehended it..... He 
Seine Lider waren gesenkt. remained silent, with his eyes fastened 
(Wassermann, op. cit., p. 17) on the ground. 


(Prescott, of. cit., p. 398) 
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The entire third chapter of Wassermann (0.c., p. 15-20) is 
almost literally taken from Prescott, pp. 394-400, f.i.: 


Da gewahrte de Soto, dass der Inka 
das feurige Tier, auf dem er vor ihm 
sass und das unruhig an seinem Gebiss 
kaute und den Boden stampfte, mit 
grosser Aufmerksamkeit betrachtete. 
De Soto war immer eitel auf seine 
Reitkunst gewesen; es lockte ihn, sie 
zu zeigen, er dachte, auch dies werde 
einschuechternd auf den Fuersten 
wirken. Er liess dem Tier die Zuegel 
schiessen, gab ihm die Sporen und 
sprengte ueber den _ gepflasterten 
Platz hin. Dann riss er es herum und 
hielt in vollem Lauf jaeh an, indem 
er es fast auf die Hinterbeine warf, so 
nahe bei dem Inka, dass etwas von 
dem Schaum, der die Nuestern des 
Pferdes bedeckte, auf das koenigliche 
Kleid spritzte. 

(Wassermann, op. cit., p. 19) 


Pizarro’s speech: 


. .indem er, wie schon so oft, das 
Unternehmen als Kreuzzug gegendie 
Unglaeubigen darstellte, entfachte er 
den verloeschenden Funken der Be- 
geisterung. 

(Wassermann, op. cit., p. 23) 


Observing that Atahuallpa looked 
with some interest on the fiery steed 
that stood before him, champing the 
bit and pawing the ground with the 
natural impatience of a war-horse, 
the Spaniard gave him the rein, and 
striking his iron hee] into his side, 
dashed furiously over theplain. ... . 
Suddenly checking him in full career, 
he brought the animal almost on his 
haunches, so near the person of the 
Inca that some of the foam that 
flecked his horse’s sides was thrown 
on the royal garments. 

(Prescott, op. cit., pp. 399-400) 


. . . . by presenting the enterprise as 
a crusade, kindled the dying embers 
of enthusiasm in the bosoms of his 
followers. 

(Prescott op. cit., p. 402) 


The legend of the origin of the Peruvians: 


Da spuerte die Sonne, die grosse 
Leuchte und Mutter der Menschheit, 
Erbarmen mit seinem niedrigen Zu- 
stand und sandte zwei seiner Kinder 
aus, dass sie ihm die Segnungen des 
gesitteten Lebens bringen sollten 
Das ueberirdische Paar, Bruder und 
Schwester, zugleich Gatte und Gat- 
tin, zog ueber die Ebenen, etc. 
(Wassermann, op.cil., p. 31) 





The Sun, the great luminary and 
parent of mankind, taking compas- 
sion on their degraded condition, sent 
two of his children, Manco Capac 
and Mama Oello Huaco, to gather 
the natives into communities and 
teach them the arts of civilization. 
The celestial pair, brother and sister, 
husband and wife, advanced along 
the high plains, etc. 

(Prescott of. cit., p.8) 
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The arrival of the Peruvians: 


Aber erst um Mittag wurden die 
Peruaner auf der breiten Kunststrasse 
sichtbar. Voran schritten zahlreiche 
Diener, deren Amt es war, den Weg 
von jedem auch dem kleinsten Hin- 
dernis zu saeubern, Steinen, Tieren 
und Blaettern. Hoch ueber der Menge 
sass Atahuallpa, den acht der vor- 
nehmsten Edelleute auf den Schultern 
trugen, waehrend sechzehn auf jeder 
Seite, ueberaus kostbar gekleidet, 
nebenher schritten. 

(Wassermann, of. cit., p. 39) 


The promises of Atahuallpa: 


Der General und wir andern vernah- 
men es schweigend, und als Atahuall- 
pa keine Antwort erhielt, fuegte er 
mit groesserem Nachdruck hinzu, dass 
er nicht bloss den Fussboden bedeck- 
en, etc. 

(Wassermann, of. cit., p. 64) 


Beginning of Chapter 13: 


Kaum war das Uebereinkommen 
getroffen als der Inka Eilboten nach 
allen Teilen seines Reiches mit dem 
Befehl schickte, dass man die goldenen 
Geraete und Gefaesse aus den koenig- 
lichen Palaesten, den Tempeln und 
Gaerten und oeffentlichen Gebaeuden 
fortnehmen und ohne Saeumen nach 
Caxamalca bringen solle. 
(Wassermann, of. cil., p. 68) 


Steiner 


It was noon before the Indian pro- 
cession was on its march, when it was 
seen occupying the causeway for a 
long extent. In front came a large 
body of attendants, whose office 
seemed to be to sweep away every 
particle of rubbish from the road. 
High above the crowd appeared the 
Inca, borne on the shoulders of his 
principal nobles, while others of the 
same rank marched on the sides of 
his litter. .... 

(Prescott, oc. pit., p. 410) 


Those present listened with an in- 
credulous smile; and, as the Inca 
received no answer, he said, with 
some emphasis, that “he would not 
merely cover the floor,” etc. 
(Prescott, op. cit., p. 432) 


No sconer was this arrangement 
made than the Inca despatched 
couriers to Cuzco and the other prin- 
cipal places in the kingdom, with 
orders that the gold ornaments and 
utensils should be removed from the 
roya! palaces and other public build- 
ings, and transported without loss of 
time to Caxamalca. 

(Prescott, op. cit., p. 434) 


It is not necessary to go on quoting Wassermann’s para- 


phrase of Prescott. 


Picturesque epithets, entire paragraphs 


were borrowed without a single reference to the American 


author. 


Even in the concluding chapters which describe the 


last hours of the Inca and belong to the few original parts of 
the short story, there are passages which only an exaggerated 
euphemism would call reminiscences (description of the Inca’s 
banquet with his ancestors; Wassermann, o.c., p. 125, Prescott, 


0.c., pp. 33-35). 
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It is evident that this time Wassermann was wrong. There 
was no need of ‘‘a poet to demask a historic crime.’’ Prescott 
anticipated him eighty years ago, and it is queer that Wasser- 
mann has found the words to vent his wrath at the collapse of 
an “‘idyllic’’ civilization in the text of the American author. 
His taste was undoubtedly good, but his punctuation was sadly 
defective; by a deplorable carelessness, he all too often forgot 
to place the quotation marks. 

ARPAD STEINER 

Marquette University, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THE LIFEOF SOLITUDE, by Francis Petrarch. Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Jacob Zeitlin. University 
of Illinois Press. Pp. 316. $7.50. 


Although widely read in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, as the many manuscripts attest, Petrarch’s treatise 
De Vita Solitaria has been almost entirely ignored during the 
last three hundred years. Of the printed texts, all grossly 
inaccurate, only that of Basle is easy to »>tain. A wretched 
paraphrase into Italian was made for Lore:izo the Magnificent 
by Tito degli Strozzi, the Venetian governor of Romagna, and 
a Spanish translation, now inaccessible, was written a century 
later, but the work has never before been rendered into French, 
German, or English. Yet it has no small historical and literary 
importance. Its main theses, modified by a deep romantic 
tinge, were disseminated widely by Zimmermann’s Einsamkeit. 
Gustav Koerting has called it “the first literary document 
to show the break with mediaeval and the beginning of modern 
thought.” (Geschichte der Litteratur Italiens im Zeitalter der 
Renaissance I, 579.) The treatise was written con amore after 
years of preparation and contains more passages of fervid 
eloquence, rising at times into real beauty, than any other of 
its author’s writings in Latin prose. It is second only to the 
““Secretum’’ in the light it throws upon one of the most enigmatic 
lives and minds in the history of literature. 

Considering the importance of the work he has undertaken, 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Zeitlin has not approached his 
task more respectfully. His book frequently shows marked 
charm of style, and nearly everywhere in it there is a pleasing 
efiect of continuity by no means easy to obtain in translating 
Petrarch. The translation, however, as Mr. Dino Bigongiari 
has already shown (The Romanic Review, Vol. XVI, No. 1, 
p. 89 ff.), is replete with errors. Some of these are attributable 
to the very defective text, that of Basle, upon which he has 
depended too confidently, attempting no collation with the 
texts of Venice or of Berne. Mr. Zeitlin has made no use, 
apparently, of the numerous manuscripts, although there are 
three in the British Museum and eleven in the Vatican, one 
of which was almost certainly corrected under Petrarch’s super- 
vision. In his notes he has done little more than name the 
sources of his author’s more easily traceable quotations. Sen- 
tences'and paragraphs in which Petrarch paraphrases earlier 
writers or quotes without reference are left to stand without 
comment as Petrarch’s own. Many obscure passages are left 
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unelucidated. Postponing consideration of all matters in which 
there is room for divergent opinion, we must conclude, in view 
of the deficiencies in notes and translation alone, that the book 
falls short of what we might reasonably have expected. 

Mr. Bigongiari’s list of the errors in translation, which fills 
four closely printed pages of his review, is not intended as 
exhaustive. One example may be given of the sort of thing 
he has omitted. In the third chapter of the second tractate in 
Book I Petrarch writes that there is borne into the hall of his 
Busy Man of the World “‘vina priscis calcata Coss.” (So the 
words stand, at any rate, in the Basle edition.) In Mr. Zeitlin’s 
translation (p. 113) this phrase is rendered “wine trodden in 
ancient Cos.” To achieve this result the translator had to 
ignore the number of the adjective, had to forget a stereotyped 
expression, and had to leave out of account the better texts 
and manuscripts, in which the words are “vina priscis calcata 
consulibus.” 

As Mr. Bigongiari says nothing in his review about the 
translation of Petrarch’s ‘‘Foreword,” which occupies a folio 
page and a half in the Basle edition, a few notes upon that 
passage may be given here. In translation of meque fictionem si 
qua esset tamdiu tegi potuisse arbilror Mr. Zeitlin writes (p. 97) 
“nor do I think that if there were any simulation it could hold 
sway there for so long,” reading regi instead of fegi in defiance 
of context. Moderantibus vulgi sensibus atque auribus abhor- 
rentes becomes (p. 97) “alien from the vulgar horde which 
regulates everything by its sensations” .... a passage in 
which the translator's difficulties aze not confined to the Latin. 
In the last paragraph of 1. 98 im dubiis is translated by the 
word “clearly.” Even if there were authority for the reading 
indubius it would not give this adverbial sense. Primitias 
vigilarum is inadequately rendered (p. 99) by “‘first-fruits of 
my labor.” At the top of p. 100 the sense of a passz ze in which 
Petrarch says that men are remembered after death only for 
their written words is misrepresented in the translation of 
sermo by “speech” and“ conversation,” for the context, in which 
the author addresses his own mind and pen, makes it clear 
that the less common sense of sermo is intended. In the same 
passage Petrarch says: Persuasissem forsitan ut et sibi et mihi 
et famae nostrae parcerent, which becomes (p. 100) “I mighi 
perhaps have persuaded people to spare themselves and me 
and my good name.” But there is nothing in the original about 
“people.” The author is still speaking of his own mind and 
pen—animum et calamum—and it is to these that sidi refers. 
Somewhat farther on Petrarch takes a fling at the pedants of 
his time qui guieturum libenter Aristotelem ventilantes per compita 
cuneatim vulgo mirante praetereunt. This becomes: “They go 
about airing their Aristotle at street-crossings while the common 
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people crowd gaping about them.” By ignoring quieturum 
libenter and cuneatim the translator loses nearly all the sparkle 
. 1d vigor of Petrarch’s sentence. Similar faults are so frequent 
throughout the book that we may fairly apply to the present 
translator the words he has written, quite justly, of his pre- 
decessor, Tito degli Strozzi: ‘“‘He often renders the sense of 
his original very loosely, and is inclined .... to disregard 
difficulties in the text with a gentlemanly freedom.” 

The task Mr. Zeitlin had before him was not merely to 
render Petrarch’s Latin into English but to make Petrarch’s 
thought fully accessible to the modern reader. It cannot be said 
that he has done this. His thoughtful and scholarly Intro- 
duction, although it contains much acute critical analysis and 
an able résumé of the history of thought about solitude and 
kindred topics before Petrarch’s time, does not serve the pur- 
pose at all completely. Ample annotation of the text itself, 
the work being what it is, should have been recognized and 
accepted as an obligation. There is always, of course, much 
latitude between the needs of different readers in this regard, 
but scholars who have spent their lives in the study of mediaeval 
literature would require, for full understanding of Petrarch’s 
treatise, far more information than Mr. Zeitlin gives, and his 
book was made for a body of readers who need more still. 
Dealing with a long mediaeval text which has never before 
been translated into English or edited in any way, with a book 
into which a very learned man poured forth his erudition, he 
has written only six notes of an explanatory nature, and these 
are of little value. The other notes, which name the sources 
from which Petrarch quotes, are far from complete. One feels 
that the total effect would be better if there were no notes at 
all, for then it would have been obvious at a glance that Mr. 
Zeitlin had attempted only a part—really only a small part— 
of the task before him. The inadequacy of the notes he has 
written may be shown by enumerating a few of the problems 
he has done nothing to clear up.- 

The De Vita Solitaria is an enormous letter addressed to 
Philip de Cabassolles, Petrarch’s bishop and neighbor and friend 
at Vaucluse. Mr. Zeitlin enumerates a few of Philip’s titles, 
such as may be derived from Petrarch’s form of address, but he 
says nothing about the man’s vivid and varied life. He does not 
tell us that Petrarch was closely associated with Philip during 
the latter’s highly unsuccessful incursion into secular affairs as 
regent of Naples. For some months of 1343-44 the two men lived 
together in that city in the midst of intrigue, corruption, and 
brutality. Philip resigned his office in disgust and returned to 
Vaucluse late in 1345. It was in Lent of 1346 that Petrarch 
began his epistle which, at least ostensibly, is designed to con- 
vince his friend of the hopeless depravity of cities, the futility of 
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all efiorts to help the world, and the superior advantages of sol- 
itude. Petrarch mentions this Naples experience only by one 
covert allusion, but he ha:] it constantly in mind and expected 
his friend to contrast Naples with his quiet diocese of Cavaillon. 
Here we have the immediate actuating cause of the writing of 
this treatise. It is true, however, that Petrarch’s interest in the 
subject was of long standing, as we learn from Familiares III, 5. 

On pp. 100-101 of the translation Petrarch pays his respects 
to the pedants of his time in just the manner of renascent human- 
ism. A reference to his Liber de sui I psius et Multorum I gnorantia 
and a brief indication of his attitude toward Aristotelians and 
Averroists would have helped us to understand a passage which, 
without such assistance, is somewhat perplexing. 

“IT shall appear to have attained the ultimate goal of all elo- 
quence—to have moved the mind of my listener according to 
my wish” (p. 106) is obviously related to Horace, Ars Poetica, 
100: Et quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto. But where 
Petrarch does not indicate that he is quoting Mr. Zeitlin usually 
gives us, as here, no note, so that we get little help from him 
toward the understanding of a main feature of his author’s 
prose style. . 

“I am aware,” says Petrarch (p. 106 of the translation), 
“that certain holy men have written much on this theme. In 
particular, the renowned Basil has composed a little book in 
praise of the life of solitude. .... As I have met with it in 
some very old manuscripts thrust in among the writings of Peter 
Damianus, I have been doubtful whether it was the work of 
Basil or of Peter.” Here, certainly, is matter to stir the mettle 
of any editor, and Mr. Zeitlin writes upon it the longest of all 
his notes; viz., “The work here referred to was printed by Jean 
Lambert in Paris, without a date, along with three other treatises 
on the solitary life, and entitled ‘Libellus pulcherrimus sancti 
Basilii de laude Solitarie vite.’ The editor of the collection, while 
he assents in the traditional ascription to Basil, mentions also 
the claims of Gregory the Great and of Pietro Damiano and con- 
cludes that it may be safest to share the uncertainty of Petrarch 
concerning the authorship.” After a few words about the non- 
Basilian character of the treatise, Mr. Zeitlin also decides to 
share that uncertainty, showing thereby somewhat less than 
his author’s bibliographic zeal, for a brief search through the 
indices of Migne’s Patrologia would have sufficed for the dis- 
covery that the treatise mentioned by Petrarch, printed by 
Jean Lambert, and copied by dozens of medieval scribes, is 
merely Chapter 19 of the eleventh opusculum of Pietro Damiano, 
taken from its context. This, to be sure, would have been a 
small discovery, but it would have enabled the editor to write 
a note of real authority instead of merely stopping an obvious 


gap. 
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The vivid andspirited description of the Busy Man’s prandium 
(a word which Mr. Zeitlin translates “dinner”) on pp. 112-115, 
contains some very interesting touches, due to Petrarch’s own 
observation at medieval feasts. In all of the larger details, how- 
ever, it follows very closely the eighth and thirteenth chapters 
of St. Ambrose De Elia et Jejunio, although a few suggestions 
are taken from the fifth and eleventh of Juvenal’s satires. The 
absence of any note leaves the reader to assume, as usual, that 
the entire passage was original with Petrarch. 

On pp. 113-114 we read this really remarkable description of 
the Busy Man’s table: “Amidst such an impure mixture of divers 
and mutually hostile ingredients, amidst all these yellow and 
black and blue condiments, the busy taster not without reason 
looks for the suspected poison, though against hidden treachery 
another kind of remedy has been found. Between the wine and 
the food there shoot forth the livid crests of serpents cunningly 
twisted among golden branches, and as though by a voluptuary 
device Death itself wonderfully stands on guard against the 
death of the miserable man.” To most readers of Mr. Zeitlin’s 
book, one ventures to say, it will seem surprising that any man 
should choose to adorn his dinner table in this way, but Mr. 
Zeitlin does not find the matter worthy of the slightest atten- 
tion. Ignorant readers may ask what kind of serpents’ crests are 
involved, how and why they are twisted among golden branches, 
and just how, in any case, they can be a “remedy” against 
treachery. To such obstinate questionings ignorant readers get 
no answer. Mr. Zeitlin addresses his book, apparently, to those 
who have the darkest arcana of medieval magic and medicine 
at their fingers’ ends, who know the lore of the cerastes’ crest, 
the unicorn’s horn, the griffon’s claw, the raven’s foot, and all the 
other means employed in the middle ages for the detection of poi- 
son at the table. Those of his readers who are not thus equipped 
will find the questions raised by Petrarch’s striking picture 
answered by: Albertus Magnus De Animalibus, Liber XXV; 
Pietro de Abano De Venenis, I, 4; Ardoynus De Venenis, 1555, 
pp. 7-10; Thomas Bartholinus De Unicornu, p. 218; and Cardi- 
nal Ponzette, Libellus de, Venenis, II, 1, 4. 

On p. 115 we read: “He [the Solitary] knows that no poison 
is poured into his vessels.” This is to translate: scit non spargt 
venena fictilibus. Here is one of the several touches of epigram 
which the translator misses entirely, for fictilibus means not 
“vessels,” merely, but “vessels of earthenware,” and Petrarch 
uses the word intentionally to point the contrast with the golden 
and gem-studded vessels of the Busy Man which he has just 
described. The sentence is mentioned here because Mr. Zeitlin 
might well have pointed out the speech in Seneca which ob- 
viously gave hints for Petrarch’s entire passage—the speech 
containing the line Venenum in auro bibitur (Thyestes 453) 
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The description of the Solitary’s house and table, p. 116, 
was suggested, together with much else in this section of the 
book, by Cyprian’s famous epistle Ad Donatum, which Mr. 
Zeitlin mentions only in naming the source of a direct quotation. 

On p. 120 we read of “Plato’s saying that he disliked to fill 
up twice a day.” One does not remember any such saying as 
this in Plato. A note stating that Petrarch’s words are quoted 
verbatim from Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations V. 35 would have 
been helpful. 

The long passage on pp. 122-24, in which Petrarch condemns 
those who do evil in the service of others, would have been given 
additional interest and piquancy by a note reminding the reader 
of Petrarch’s own attempt, at the behest of the Visconti, to dis- 
lodge Fra Bussolari from the power he had gained for the people 
of Pavia against the tyrannical Beccaria. Philip de Cabassolies 
had been guilty of the same fault in his attempt to collect 
“Peter’s Pence” in Germany. 

On p. 124 we read of a certain terrible anathema of the 
Cretans which consists in a prayer that “their enemies may find 
delight in evil companionship.” Mr. Zeitlin does not tell us 
that this passage is quoted verbatim from Valerius Maximus, 
Fact. et Dict. Memorab., VIII, 2, 18. 

No note informs the reader that the sentence which Petrarch 
explicitly calls an expression of his own opinion (top of p. 125) 
is taken almost word for word from Seneca De Brevitate Vitae, 
XIX, 3. 

On p. 126, in a passage condemning hypocrites, we read: 
“I could barely refrain from inserting here the satirist’s biting 
tooth in a way which would be decidedly to the point, but I 
recalled to whom I was addressing myself and decided to sac- 
rifice a vanity of style rather than to be wanting in true respect.” 
This is a very misleading translation of the original: vix tem- 
perare mihi potui quo minus unum Satyrici dentis morsum huic 
loco valde, nisi fallor, congruentem inter ponerem; sed cogitans ad 
quem mihi sermo est, stylo potius aliquid quam verecundia sub- 
trahendum credidi. Mr. Zeitlin forgets, apparently, that Pet- 
rarch habitually refers to Juvenal as “Satyricus,” and so he has 
not seen that his author does not refer here to a contemplated 
satrical remark of his own but to a quotation from Juvenal. 
The most important manuscript of the De Vita Solitaria, had 
the translator examined it, would have been just here of great 
assistance, for in the margin against the present passage a former 
owner, probably the first, of what is now Vatican 3357 has writ- 
ten: Scito [i.e., sciscita] quis locus sit quem supprimit. And below 
this is written in the same hand but in another ink: Dixit esse 
versus Juvenalis. et de virtute locuti, etc. The person who made 
this note must have applied to Petrarch himself for the infor- 
mation received. We have the best reason to believe, therefore, 
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that the passage Petrarch leaves out because he does not think 
it fit for episcopal ears is that beginning with the twentieth line 
of Juvenal’s second satire. Knowing this, we see that Mr. Zeit- 
lin’s translation is wrong in another way, for there can be no 
question here of “vanity of style.” Petrarch has avoided 
another kind of immodesty. The sentence in Juvenal is obscene. 

We have thus considered some thirty pages of the two 
hundred and twenty to which the translation extends. It will be 
possible to point out only the more serious gaps in annotation 
in the rest of the book. 

On p. 149 Mr. Zeitlin translates what is certainly one of the 
most poignant and at the same time amusing expressions of 
“agoraphobia” in literature—a passage which seems to bring 
before us the very image of the sensitive poet as he walked the 
crowded streets of Milan and Avignon, shrinking with high-bred 
disgust from the public notice without which he could not live. 
Yet, this entire passage, which the editor leaves his unwary 
reader to suppose is Petrarch’s own, rests even in minute details 
upon Jerome’s Regula Monachorum, X., and indirectly upon 
Juvenal’s third satire. This fact, like many others of the same 
nature, is by no means a negligible bit of information. Petrarch’s 
revealing and characteristic habit of expressing his own deep- 
est convictions, and even emotions, in the words of other men, 
often without naming his source, can scarcely be too fre- 
quently pointed out, for out of it grew in large part one of the 
main traits of Latin prose style in the Renaissance. 

On p. 151 and ff. we have a long passage upon the “divine 
honors awarded to the inventors of certain arts,” which, as 
usual, we are given to suppose is entirely Petrarch’s. Every 
essential idea in it is derived from Lactantius’ Divine Institu- 
tiones I, 14, ff., Seneca’s nineteenth epistle, and Augustine’s 
Civitas Dei II, 14, 15. The editor does not tell us that Petrarch’s 
interest in the distinction between the mechanical and the 
liberal arts, here developed, was of long standing. In Fam. VI, 
2 he had promised Giovanni Colonna to write a book on the 
subject, and in Fam. X, 2 he dilates upon it to his brother 
Gerard. 

On p. 155 is a passage quoted from Quintilian opposed to 
the solitary life which Petrarch sets himself to combat. To an 
editor, at least, it should be interesting that in his own copy of 
Quintilian, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Petrarch wrote 
in the margin against this passage: Respondebis in tractatu vite 
solitarie. And below this are the words: Feci ut potui. This fact 
is noted by Pierre de Nolhac in his Petrarque et l Humanisme, a 
work of which Mr. Zeitlin has made strangely little use. 

In the first tractate of his Second Book Petrarch mentions 
very briefly, for the most part, some thirty Christian hermits 
of Egypt and Asia Minor. His discussion of them is extremely 
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hasty and superficial for the expressed reason that they were all 
well known to most of those who would read his book in his 
own time. Assuming, perhaps, that they will be familiar to 
modern readers also, or perhaps that they are not of sufficient 
interest to warrant attention, Mr. Zeitlin has not burdened his 
page with additional information concerning any one of them. 
He does not even tell us where such information may be had or 
from what sources Petrarch drew. Those sources were: the Vite 
Patrum, ascribed in Petrarch’s time entirely to Jerome, the 
Historia Lausiaca of Palladius; the Athanasian Vita Antonii, 
and Jerome’s Epistole, Contra Jovinianum, and Regula Mona- 
chorum. To the Acta Sanctorum, in which the sources of nearly 
all Petrarch’s knowledge of later Christian hermits may be 
found, Mr. Zeitlin makes no single reference. 

No comment of any sort is made concerning Petrarch’s 
violent onslaught upon women (p. 205 ff.), either to say that it 
is quoted entire with enthusiastic approval by Boccaccio in his 
De Genealogia Deorum IV, 4, 4, or that it all rests upon Jerome 
Contra J ovinianum. 

On pp. 208-209 there is a passage of unusual fervor about 
certain alleged visits paid by St. Ambrose, “who was already 
a bishop,” to St. Martin during the latter’s retirement at Milan. 
One might reasonably expect a note pointing out that Petrarch 
is either romancing here or else, more probably, depending upon 
local tradition, for such visits can never have taken place. St. 
Martin’s brief stay at Milan must have been before 360 (V. 
Sulpitius’ Vita, VI), and in that year Ambrose was a law student 
twenty years of age. He was not made bishop until 374. 

Mr. Zeitlin does not tell us that the chapter on St. Romuald 
(p. 226 ff.) was composed long after the rest of the book was 
finished, and possibly in the last year of the author’s life. On 
the first page of his Preface he says that Petrarch “had appar- 
ently put the finishing touches to his treatise in 1356 (there 
are only slight traces of later additions).” It may be that Mr. 
Zeitlin would regard this chapter, which fills five pages of his 
translation, asa “slight trace, ”but, even so, his statement would 
still be erroneous, as I shall show later, The fact that the Ro- 
mauld chapter is a late interpolation is shown by Petrarch’s Sen- 
ilia XVI, 3, and also by the manuscripts. Six of the eleven manu- 
scripts in the Vatican do not contain it. In Vat. 3357 it appears 
on the recto of folio 14 in a hand which has been thought by 
some scholars to be the author’s own, and which, at any rate, is 
quite different from any of the other three or four that appear 
elsewhere in the same manuscript. That this leaf, the verso of 
which is blank, was inserted after the completion of the manu- 
script, is shown by the fact that the chapter it contains does not 
fit exactly into its place between the Carloman and Damiani 
chapters, the correct position being indicated by marginalia. 
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Mr. Zeitlin says nothing to explain Petrarch’s impassioned 
defense of the abdication of Celestine V. If he himself realizes 
how profoundly that event, with its tragi-comic antecedents 
and romantic consequences, once stirred men’s minds and 
hearts, he does not help his reader to such a realization. (The 
facts have been brought together in the memorial volume 
Celestino V ed il Centenario della sua incorcnazione, Aquila, 
1894.) The chief of several reasons for the manifest enthusiasm 
of this chapter is that Petrarch here has in mind no less a person 
than Dante as his ideal antagonist. Dante had placed Celestine 
in hell for his abdication, actuated thereto by political con- 
siderations, and this was in itself sufficient reason for Petrarch— 
who had also his political motives of another kind—to place him 
high among the saints. Failing to observe this, Mr. Zeitlin has 
missed entirely whatis by far the most interesting literary allu- 
sion in the whole treatise. After mentioning Celestine’s abdica- 
tion at the opening of the chapter (II, 3, 18), Petrarch says: 
Quod factum .. . . vilitati animi quisquis volet attribuat. There 
can be no doubt whatever that this is a covert reference to Dante 
and to the line (Inferno III, 60) in which Celestine V is char- 
acterized as colui che fece per viltade il gran rifiuto. 

On p. 238 we hear of two volumes concerning Peter the 
Hermit “written in a passable style and in the vulgar tongue.” 
In accordance with his editorial policy, Mr. Zeitlin does not tell 
us what books these were, and, indeed, it would be difficult to 
do so. If we accept the translation of stylo tolerabili et sermone 
vulgari, we may hold that the reference is to some such popular 
poem as the Chanson d’Antioch, which tells Peter’s story in 
full. But if, as seems more fitting, we interpret sermo vulgaris 
as ineaning the Latin language unadorned and somewhat un- 
scholarly, we may then suppose that Petrarch refers to the 
two mairsources of information about Peter: William of Tyre’s 
Historia Rerum in Partibus Transmarinis Gestarum, 1175, and 
the Historia Hierosolymitane Expeditionis, 1125, by Albert of 
Aix. A third possibility would be the Historia Belli Sacri, 1140. 

The reader will recall Mr. Zeitlin’s statement, quoted above, 
that Petrarch finished his treatise in 1356, “there being only 
slight traces of later additions.” This statement is based upon 
the opinion expressed by Fracassetti in his note upon Varia 
XIV. Unfortunately, however, Fracassetti himself had failed to 
observe that much of the fourth tractate of the second book 
must be referred to a later date than this. In this tractate we 
have a long and impassioned appeal to the Pope and Emperor 
for a new Crusade, togetier with a stern denunciation of the 
cowardice and selfishness Petrarch thought they showed in fail- 
ing to organize one. This tractate is the most interesting and im- 
portant passage in the whole work because it deals with contem- 
porary events. It contains a clear reference to the capture of 
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John of France at Poitiers, 1356, and to the Treaty of London, 
signed in 1359. There is also a statement (p. 241) that France 
and England have been at war for five lustres. Dating the 
Hundred Years’ War from Edward’s invasion of the Nether- 
lands in 1339, we get 1363 as the year in which this passage was 
most probably composed. It happens, moreover, that at Easter 
of that year the kings of Cyprus and of France were at Avignon, 
actively planning with Pope Urban for a new crusade. But, 
then intervened the Pope’s quarrel with Bernabo Visconti, 
King John returned to Paris, and the King of Cyprus was left 
to fit out an expedition at his own expense which soon came to 
nothing. Other parts of this fourth tractate were written, per- 
haps, as early as 1356, but the passage as a whole certainly 
belongs to a later time. 

Upon this entire tractate, which bristles with difficulties of 
many kinds, Mr. Zeitlin has written three notes which inform 
us that certain quotations are taken from Lucan, Virgil, and 
Cicero, respectively. To show the effect of this I shall quote a 
paragraph which he leaves entirely without explanation: “The 
greater Spanish lord out of cowardice permits his brothers 
within his territory (alas, the shame!), wickedly to blaspheme 
the majesty of Christ on a narrow rock. The one who occupies 
our seacoast thirsts for and thinks about nothing but the gold 
in Venice and the blood of Genoa, being at the behest of avarice 
the satellite of one and the enemy of the other, bound by one 
party with gold, conquered by the other with steel. But, the 
remotest of the kings has been deafened by the sound of the 
ocean waves advancing and receding, and from his great distance 
he does not hear our sighs, but, being buried in the extreme West, 
has no care for what the East is doing.” Now in the first place 
the words which are here translated “Spanish lord” are Hispanus 
hereticus in the better manuscripts. There is nothing here 
about this lord’s “brothers” but about Friars rather, the words 
of the original being: Hispanus ille major hereticus per ignaviam 
sinit intra suos fines Fratres, proh pudor, angusto in scopulo... . 
blasphemari. But, aside from matters of translation, the reader 
who wishes to get sense from the page would like to know who 
this Spanish lord may be, who “his brothers” were, and why 
they should have chosen a “narrow rock” upon which to blas- 
pheme. Who is “the one who occupies our seacoast,” and what 
is the meaning of this dark allusion to the “gold in Venice and 
the blood of Genoa”? Who is “the remotest of the kings”? It 
cannot be said that these quotations are impertinent. A book 
in which questions of the sort are constantly arising and are 
never answered is at first a puzzle and finally exasperating. No 
great amount of research would have been necessary to discover 
that Petrarch refers here to Peter the Cruel of Castile, who was 
declared a heretic because of his refusal to drive off the robbers 
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who infested Avignon; to Peter IV of Aragon, who leagued with 
Venice in her war with Genoa, and to the King of Portugal, whom 
Genoa vainly tried to enlist on her side. Petrarch’s sympathies, 
as we know from other evidence, were with Genoa in this 
struggle. The reference to Fratres is apparently to Martin 
Gonsalve and Nicholas of Calabria, who were burned to death 
by the Bishop of Toledo in 1360 for calling themselves the Angel 
Michael and the Son of God, respectively. 

On p. 261 there is question concerning the authorship of a 
certaintreatise, De Moribus Brachmanorum, which Petrarchfound 
among the writings of St. Ambrose at Milan, and ascribed to 
the Saint. He thinks, however, that it does not smack of the 
style of Ambrose and conjectures that it is “the work of Pal- 
ladius.” Mr. “eitlin is even less concerned with this question 
than he is with that about De laude solitarie vite, for he says 
nothing about it. It is evident from Semilia II, 4, however, that 
Petrarch rather prided himself upon the acumen he thought he 
had shown in discovering the false attribution to Ambrose. 
Furthermore, the work in question has a certain importance 
in the history of the transmission of Oriental thought to the 
western world. It is to be found in Migne, Patrol, Lat. XVII, p. 
1131, and is written not by but to a certain Palladius—not he 
of the Lausiac History but perhaps the Palladius who was later 
Bishop of Ireland. Its authorship cannot be determined. There 
is, however, another work on the topic, De Gentibus Indie et 
Bragmanibus, translated from the Greek, which has always 
been attributed to Palladius of Helenopolis. Petrarch seems to 
have confused this with the work falsely ascribed to Ambrose. 
These two treatises, together with the letters supposed to have 
passed between Dyndimus and Alexander, and also several quo- 
tations from Greek and Latin classics concerning the Brah- 
mans, were published by Thomas Roycroft in London in 1688. 

On p. 264 we read: “Even now, as I am writing this, there 
are found some among us, than whom no nation is more curious 
in exploring the earth, who assert that there is a man among 
the Hindoos of this character.” Here, apparently, is an allusion 
to Italian travel in the East during the Fourteenth Century, a 
matier of interest. Some readers, it may be, would like to know, 
if possible, to what travelers Petrarch refers, but there is no 
note. Yet, we may be almost certain that these travelers were 
members of the Papal embassy led by John Marignola, of 
Florence, which set out from Avignon for the Orient in 1338 
and returned in 1353 after making the greatest missionary effort 
of the Fourteenth Century and one of the most important of 
all medieval journeys. John Marignola was living at Prague 
in May, 1356, when Petrarch arrived there on an embassy from 
Visconti, and he was probably in the imperial suite which 
Petrarch met at Mantua two years earlier. 
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In the course of a discussion of various philosophers who have 
retired into solitude, Petrarch says (p. 269): “Examine Par- 
menides and Atlas and you will find that they left their names 
in the mountains which they inhabited.” The collocation of 
Parmenides anc Atlas as fellow philosophers is interesting in 
itself, reminding us that Atlas was regarded by Ovid and others 
as an astronomer, but the implied reference to the Parmenidean 
mountains raises a difficulty which the editor does not even 
recognize. Vincent of Beauvais tells us (Speculum Doctrinale 
I, 29) that Parmenides spent fifteen years on a cliff in Egypt 
studying astronomy, and this tradition was so well established 
in the middle ages that he was called “Aigyptius.” john of 
Salisbury (Metalogica II, 2) says that Parmenides spent his 
whole life on a cliff in Egypt. Together with this legend there 
may have grown up a belief in the existence of certain “Par- 
menidean mountains,” situated either in Egypt or else in the 
general vicinity of Mt. Yaanek. 

On p. 267 we are told about the Fortunate Isles. Our editor 
does not stop to remind those who have forgotten their Horace 
that these islands are today called the Canaries. He makes 
nothing whatever of Petrarch’s references to recent voyages 
to those islands, which were in the poet’s time the Farthest 
West, veritable islands of fortune and desire. Petrarch reminds 
his friend Philip that “recently Clement VI gave a prince to 
that country, a man of noble stock mixed of the royal blood of 
Spain and France, whom I once saw. You remember how, on 
the day when he went out to display himself in the city with 
crown and sceptre, a great rain suddenly poured out of the sky 
and he returned home so completely drenched that it was inter- 
preted as an omen. .... How he succeeded in that dominion 
situated outside the world I have not learned.” As Petrarch’s 
editor has not learned either, or at least does not inform us, it 
may be said that this ill-starred Prince of Fortune was Don 
Luis de la Cerda (or Corda), great-grandson of Saint Louis of 
France and of Alfonso the Wise. He prevailed upon the Pope 
to crown him King of the Canaries by agreeing to pay annual 
tribute of four hundred gold florins for lands to which the Apos- 
tolic See had no title. The coronation took place in December, 
1344, at Avignon. The Pope’s disposal of the Islands brought 
prompt protest from the kings of Portugal and of England. 
Luis delegated the subjugation of his realm to a Spanish adven- 
turer who soon came to grief, and he was killed at Crecy two 
years after the coronation, having never seen his kingdom. 
The whole story, a complete historical romance in itself, is 
brilliantly told by Millares in La Historia General de las Islas 
Canarias, I, 3, 8. 


The foregoing pages, although they can give only a faint 
suggestion of the shortcomings of Mr. Zeitlin’s book in annota- 
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tion, will show at least that the De Vita Solitaria is crammed 
with forgotten lore of intrinsic interest which scarcely any 
scholar living has at his immediate command, and which, to the 
class of readers for whom the book is prepared, is almost utterly 
unknown. The policy of reducing annotation to a minimum, 
always sound, will not explain or justify the almost total absence 
of really explanatory notes in this book, for the minimum of 
annotation is always that amount which is necessary to render 
a given text intelligible to those for whom it is intended. Ade- 
quate annotation of the treatise would have taken many times 
the effort required in making even a thoroughly good translation. 

As to the literary form of the work Mr. Zeitlin writes (p. 
94): “Without knowing the word, perhaps without intending 
the thing, Petrarch wrote an essay. But, intentional or not, a 
number of the characteristic features of the essay are unmis- 
takably present.” The second sentence is strangely weaker 
than the first, implying a wise retraction of the indefensibly 
downright assertion. Dispute about a term so elastic as the 
word “essay” can lead to no definite result, and there seems to 
be no good reason why one should not call even Burton’s Ana- 
tomy an essay if it pleases him to do so. The De Vita Solitaria 
is really a very long prose epistle of the Senecan type... 
no more and no less an essay, in form, than Seneca’s De Brevi- 
tate Vite, which probably suggested its method and structure— 
a fact which Mr. Zeitiin does not mention. 

In the Introduction there is an able discussion of the history 
of thought about solitude before Petrarch’s time. This passage, 
necessarily brief and somewhat superficial as it is, helps the 
reader very considerably toward an intelligent reading of the 
treatise without in any way or degree atoning for the absence of 
suitable notes in the body of the book. Some of the material 
in this section, notably that upon Philo Judeus, of whom 
Petrarch probably never heard the name, is clearly extraneous, 
and one could wish for a somewhat more careful and extended 
treatment of Seneca, whose thought prevades the treatise. 
Mr. Zeitlin’s estimate of the importance and significance of the 
De Vita Solitaria is, for the most part, careful and judicious. 
He sees that “if there is an important idea in the book it is 
.... the establishment of self-cultivation as an adequate guid- 
ing motive in life.” What he does not see is the full meaning 
that Petrarch would have given to the term “self-cultivation,” 
if he had known it. He does not see the profound and pervasive 
importance of Christian thought and feeling in the book and 
in the man who wrote it, but feels, apparently, that the un- 
mistakable Christian sentiments expressed on nearly every 
page of the treatise are merely perfunctory lip-service. Repelled, 
as he well may be, by Signor Giuseppe Bologna’s refusal to see 
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anything but Christian medi#valism in Petrarch, he goes too 
far toward the other extreme. 

In his words on this topic, indeed, Mr. Zeitlin is more cautious 
than clear, saying on p. 55 of his Introduction: “Doubtless it 
will be found that the De Vita Solitaria reflects the same con- 
fusion of tendencies, the same medley of contradictory ideals, 
that is evident in Petrarch’s other writings. But it should not 
be difficult to distinguish between the revelation of a genuine 
mental attitude and the avowal, however sincere, of an accepted 
mode of thought.” It is not clear to the present writer just 
what distinction Mr. Zeitlin would make between the “sincere 
avowal of an accepted mode of thought”— that is, Christianity 
—and the “revelation of a genuine mental attitude”—which 
words refer to Petrarch’s alleged preference of Horace and 
Epicurus to Christ. No matter how universally a given mode 
of thought may be “accepted,” a sincere avowal of it is certainly 
a revelation of genuine attitude. But, the editor’s difficulty is 
not with words alone, as we see in his next sentence: “Wherever 
there is an interplay of the individual and the conventional, 
of the novel and the traditional, it cannot be doubted which 
element is significant.” Now it need scarcely be said that in 
such an interplay—which goes on, of course, in the mind of 
every educated man—both elements are significant, and it is 
one of the most interesting and important things to be said 
about Francis Petrarch that in his mind they were almost 
equally so. To call him once for all either Christian or Epicurean 
is to leave out half the man and toignore the constant struggle 
between fierce contending opposites written large in his life 
and in all his work. Petrarch was certainly not a mystic in the 
full and true sense of that misused word, but Mr. Zeitlin goes 
too far in the emphasis of his remark about the De Vita Solitaria: 
“Of Christian mysticism one discerns scarcely a trace.” There 
are many definite traces of mysticism in the passages in which 
Petrarch describes with almost envious fervor the religious 
ecstasies of his Christian heroes. He aspires to the mystic vision 
and reckons it the highest of human experiences, yet feels him- 
self unworthy. He is vividly aware of spiritual heights to which 
he cannot climb, and this is a Christian trait. Nothing but 
Christianity could have given Francis Petrarch the fleeting 
but not infrequent moods of deep humility expressed in the 
De Vita Solitaria and the “Secretum.” 

Mr. Zeitlin is undoubtedly right, however, in feeling that 
Petrarch often uses the Christian tradition of religious solitude 
as a cloak for something quite different, which we may call 
self-cultivation. The ideal solitude to which he aspires is that 
of the mystics who are alone with God, but he cannot climb so 
high, and after every effort he sinks down again into the student, 
the poet, the egoist who loves to be alone with his dreams. His 
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ideal of self-culture is by no means purely selfish, however, for 
he has firm hold upon what was once an axiom that Being must 
precede all effective Doing as its condition, and that a man 
should first ask himself not whether he is willing to serve man- 
kind, but whether he is able. 

The true Petrarch was Epicurean as well as Christian, and 
he seems in this as in so many other regards to have taken his 
stand upon opposite poles, “trying to occupy all the intervening 
territory.” Horace and Cicero were minor prophets to him. 
Sitting one day in his garden at Vaucluse, reading the letters 
of Seneca, he came upon a sentence which seemed written for 
him alone: “an altar should be set up wherever a river bursts 
full-grown from a mountain-side.” He looked up from his book 
and saw the River Sorgue springing from the mountain beside 
him like Minerva from the brain of Jove.... and he saw 
what he had to do. He had patterned his garden after that of 
Cicero at Arpinum; but Cicero would have had an altar, and 
here, also, was the clear mandate of Seneca ringing across the 
centuries. From earliest youth he had striven to write and think 
and act like these two men. An altar he must have, then, and a 
statue .... some figure of a nymph, a naiad of the Sorgue. 
But no, he could do better than that; better than even his 
Roman master would have known how to do. This statue of 
his should not be the slim nude figure of any heathen goddess 
but an image of the Virgin Mary. 

Whether or not the poet ever set up this strange monument, 
of which he tells us at the charming close of the De Vita Solitaria, 
his mere plan and intention was deeply characteristic. Such a 
statue and altar in such a place, suggested by such example and 
authority, would have been an appropriate symbol of the man’s 
curiously composite mind and of his steady but, of course, un- 
successful effort to resolve the conflicting claims of heaven and 
earth, of spirit and sense, of Christ and Cicero. Seeing vividly 
the charm of ancient Pagan life, feeling deeply the lure of the 
material world, he also saw and longed for the beauty of holi- 
ness. Unable to choose between the Christian and the Classical 
tradition, he tried to mingle the two in one ample stream—a 
hopeless effort which gives the clue to his life, to his unhappiness, 
and to most of what he wrote. Here, then, is an almost perfect 
image of this perplexing and self-contradictory man: a glimmer 
of classic marble under ilex and olive trees in a little Ciceronian 
garden deep-set in a rocky gorge .. . . an altar and statue to 
that garden’s tutelar deity, to the Maiden Mother of God. 

ODELL SHEPARD 
Trinity College 
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BRIEFE RUDOLF HILDEBRANDS, herausgegeben und 


erlautert von Helmut Wocke, Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses, Halle (Saale), 1925. VIII-240. 


Wer die priichtige Rede Konrad Burdachs zur hundert- 
jahrigen Geburtstagsfeier Rudolf Hildebrands gelesen hat und 
sich erinnert, wie er in einer’ der beigegebenen Anmerkungen den 
Wunsch ausspricht, es méchte doch bald ,eine Sammlung 
sonstiger wertvoller Briefe Hildebrands folgen,” wird sich freuen, 
in der vorliegenden Broschiire diesem Wunsche so bald und so 
pietatvoll schén Rechenschaft getragen zu sehen. 

Einem kurzen, aber innigen Geleitwort des Herausgebers 
folgen mit Hinzunahme von achtzehn Briefen Jacob Grimms 
hundertdreiundsechzig Briefe aus der Feder Rudolf Hildebrands 
an vierzehn verschiedene Adressaten, einige Tagebuchblatter 
und als Beilage ein 1860 veréffentlichter Aufsatz iiber Wilhelm 
Grimm (1859); wertvolle erlauternde Fussnoten geben ‘iberall 
die nétige Orientierung; ein bequem iibersichtliches Namen- 
und Sachregister bildet den Schluss. Gewidmet ist dieser Band 
unserem hochverehrten und lieben Herrn Kollegen, ,Professor 
Julius Goebel, dem Vorkimpfer deutscher Geisteswissenschaft 
in Amerika.” 

Mit diesen paar diirren und niichternen Worten der Ein- 
leitung ist nun bei weitem nicht dem Gehalt und dem Inhalte 
dieser Prachtbriefe Geniige getan. Man muss sie selber lesen 
und auf sich wirken lassen, um innezuwerden, dass man es hier 
mit einer gewaltigen, aber auch zugleich menschlich-giitigen 
Persénlichkeit zu tun hat. Wer die Beitriige zum deutschen 
Unterricht, seine Gedanken iiber Gott, die Welt und das Ich, 
seine Tagebuchblatter eines Sonntagsphilosophen und vor allem 
die nun schon in 16. Auflage (1922) erschienene Schrift Vom 
deutschen Sprachunterricht in der Schule kennt, wird ausrufen, 
wenn er so recht im Zuge dieser Brieflektiire steckt: ,Ja wahr- 
haftig, das ist Rudolf Hildebrand, wie er leibt und lebt!”” Und 
kénnte es anders sein! Das Menschlich-Intime hat Rudolf 
Hildebrand nie verleugnet, und wie keiner hat er aus ehrlich 
offenem Gemiit heraus uns Einblicke tun lassen in sein Heiligstes 
der innern Gedanken und Empfindungen. Bei ihm war es ein 
empfundenes Wissen, und nicht ein bloss gewusstes Wissen, 
das er als Gelehrter hochstellte, dem er zeit seines ganzen, 
vollen, inhaltsreichen Lebens nachstrebte und das er an andere 
weiterzugeben bemiiht war. Und sollte dieser Grundton seines 
ganzen Wesens, wie er sich in seinen Schriften offenbart, nun in 
seinen Briefen anders erklingen? Wahrlich nicht! Das wire 
doch eine umgekehrte und daher (wiirde Hildebrand sogleich 
hinzusetzen) verkehrte Richtung, in der sich der Grad der ge- 


2 Anmerkung 6, S.40, im Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht, 
Verlag von Julius Beltz in Langensalza. 1924. 
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steigerten Mitteilung bewegte. Offnet sich irgendwo und 
irgendwie das Herz, so ist’s im Briefstil. Aber solche Briefe 
wie die vorliegenden schreibt man heute nicht mehr. 

Welche Fiille regen geistig-seelischen Lebens wird da vor 
uns ausgebreitet, vom fiinfundzwanzigsten Lebensjahr bis zum 
siebzigsten, seinem Todesjahr! In die Jugendzeit weisen die 
Briefe an Hermann Schmidt (1849) und der kurze eigne Lebens- 
abriss an Hoffman von Fallersleben (1869). Der Briefwechsel 
mit Jacob Grimm (1852-63) beleuchtet die Anfainge seiner wis- 
senschaftlichen Tatigkeit vornehmlich am Deutschen Worter- 
buch, erst als Korrektor, dann von 1856 an als Mitarbeiter. 
Neben den sechs Briefen Hildebrands sind die an dieser 
Stelle mitgeteilten sechs Tagebuchblatter interessant, zumal 
das vom 9. Oktober 1859, das einen Besuch Jacob Grimms 
bei Hildebrand so menschlich fein schildert und folgender- 
massen anhebt: ,Heut friih hab ich hohen Besuch gehabt, 
Jacob Grimm war bei mir.” Die Arbeit am Deutschen Worter- 
buch sollte sein Lebenswerk werden, und so finden wir fortan 
in den Briefen an die anderen noch zu nennenden Empfanger 
immer wieder die lexikographischen Leitmotive durchklingen. 
So in dem siebenundzwanzig Jahre wihrenden Briefwechsel 
mit dem niederlindischen Gelehrten und Lexikographen Mat- 
thias de Vries (+1892), in der fast ebensolange gefiihrten 
Korrespondenz mit Michel Bréal, (+1915), dem franzésischen 
Philologen, sowie in den Freundesbriefen an Reinhold Kéhler, 
Fedor Bech und Max Rieger. Diesem ist der Brief yom 27. 
August 1894 gewidmet, der zeitlich letzte dieser Sammlung, 
von andrer Hand, aber mit Hildebrands Unterschrift. Mi{t 
viterlich liebevollem Interesse verfolgt er die Leiden und Freu- 
den seiner friiheren Schiiler, in den Briefen an Julius Goebel 
und Ludwig Bock. Seine vollste innere Anteilnahme an dem 
Schicksal des Vorarlberger Bauer-Dichters Franz Michael 
Felder (1869) sprechen die Zeilen aus an Kaspar Moosbrugger, 
dessen Schwager: ,Gott, was war Ihr Schwager fiir ein Mann!”’ 
An dieser Stelle (im Briefe vom 4. Juli 1869) beantwortet 
Hildebrand die sich selber gestellte Frage: , Wissen Sie was ein 
deutscher Gelehrter ist? Ein Mann der irgend einer Frage ganz 
frei von allen Voraussetzungen und Vorurtheilen entgegentritt, 
der die reine blosse Wahrheit riicksichtslos sucht, auch wo sie 
auf seine Kosten geht. Das hat die deutsche Wissenschaft so 
gross gemacht und nur zu dieser Wissenschaft bekenne ich 
mich, allerdings mit der auf langjihriger Erfahrung beruhenden 
Gewissheit, dass die reine Wahrheit schliesslich allemal trést- 
lich, beruhigend, erhebend ist, auch wenn sie einem zuerst 
weh thut, wohl gar ein Stiick von uns wegschneidet.” Der 
Autodidaktin Augusta Bender, in gewissem Sinne eine Schick- 
salsgenossin Felders, gelten die schénen Briefe vom Jahre 1870, 
in denen von Gott, Unsterblichkeit, dem Ringen nach innerem 
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Frieden die Rede ist. Ihre seltnen Krifte schitzt er hoch, 
durchschaut aber fein diese kraftige Menschennatur, dem der 
einigende weltliche Mittelpunkt fehlt: ,Wenn sich Ihnen Ge- 
legenheit bietet zum Eintritt in die Ehe, dann, liebes August- 
chen,” usw. So spricht der zart-viaterlich Gesinnte in tiefem 
Ernst zur Tochter. Den geistigen Zusammenbruch und das 
friihe Ende seines vormaligen Schiilers Ludwig Bock betrauert 
er in dem einen Brief (1879) an Frau Pelissier, die sich in Frank- 
furt seit Jahren miitterlich des Armen angenommen hatte. 
Mit den drei Trostbriefen (1875) an Frau Julie Klett, deren 
Gemahl sich plétzlich das Leben genommen hatte, schliesst 
dieser Band Briefe. 

Einen Lebenskreis von fiinfundvierzig Jahren umspannt der 
hier mitgeteilte Briefwechsel. Was Max Rieger in dem Schrei- 
ben vom 6. Juni 1867 ausspricht, als er Hildebrands Abhandlung 
iiber den deutschen Sprachunterricht empfangen und gelesen 
hatte, gilt auch hier bei den Briefen, nur, wie oben erwahnt, 
in noch gesteigertem Masse: ,Ihre Abhandiung hat mir Freude 
gemacht, erstens weil sir mir ganz aus dem Herzen geschrieben 
ist, zweitens weil sie von Ihnen ist und Ihre ganze Persénlich- 
keit darin liegt. So ist es freilich mehr oder weniger mit allem, 
was Sie schreiben.’”’ Mit diesem Wort Persénlichkeit ist ja 
schliesslich alles gesagt und gegeben, was uns, den Enkeln, 
die michtige Eigenart dieses Gelehrten und Menschen er- 
schliesst. Immer war es das Lebendige, Anschauliche, Sachliche, 
das Sagen und Héren, worauf er hinsteuerte im Unterricht, 
im Gymnasium oder auf der Hochschule. Ohrenmetrik besiegte 
die stark schematisierte Augenmetrik, innere Lexikographie 
die aussere Wortspielerei. So kam es, dass seine Artikel im 
Wérterbuch zu reinen Monographien heranwuchsen. Wie 
schén verstand er es, bei seinem gegenstindlichen, a posteriori, 
Denken immer in die Tiefe zu bohren und zu schiirfen! Bei 
weitester Belesenheit, wie das schon Jacob Grimm im ersten 
Briefe riihmt, solche Genauigkeit, Teilnahme und Sachkenntnis! 
Verstand und Wissen mit Gefiihl und Anschauung zu ver- 
schmelzen, den schrofien Gegensatz zwischen Realismus und 
Idealismus zu vers6hnen—darin war Hildebrand Meister wie 
keiner. 


,»»Wo recht viel Widerspriiche schwirren 
Mag ich am liebsten wandern” 


heisst es einmal bei Goethe in den Zahmen Xenien. Gilt dieser 
Spruch nicht auch bei Hildebrand? Aber solche Widerspriiche 
zu vereinen, vermag nur die Milde, die Giite, das Wohlwollen 
—die Liebe, und Liebe wirbt. Rudolf Hildebrand feiert ja heute 
geradezu eine Auferstehung. 

Mége sein Geist auch bei uns in Amerika einziehen, der Geist 
des sittlichen Frnstes, der Geist der Griindlichkeit, der Geist 
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des liebevollen sich Versenkens, im Unterricht, sowie im Leben! 
Mége die schéne, verdiente Widmung nach Amerika hin nicht 
nur eine blosse Ehrung, sondern auch ein tiefes Symbol be- 
deuten, das zu verwirklichen wir alle, die im Fache stehen, 
bestrebt sein méchten! 


»Und dann auch soll, wenn Enkel um ikn trauern, 
Zu ihrer Lust noch seine Liebe dauern.” 


HERMANN ALMSTEDT 
University of Missouri 





FOLK-SONGS OF THE SOUTH. Collected under the Auspices 
of the West Virginia Folk-Lore Society, and edited by 
John Harrington Cox, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor in West 
Virginia University. Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 
1925. 


In a paper published in the Journal of American Folk-Lore 
in 1912 the present reviewer expressed the hope that the 
findings of students of traditional popular song in this country 
might be published im extenso in one inclusive collection, so 
that problems of origin, distribution, and interrelation might 
be studied effectively. That hope has not been realized, at 
least in the form I had in mind, but much of the significant 
material has since appeared in print in the files of the Journal, 
and a number of important collections are now available in 
book form. Of these the most significant are Campbell and 
Sharp’s English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians 
(1917) and the volume here reviewed. 

Mr. Sharp is primarily a student of folk-music, and his 
volume is the fullest record we have of the tunes of traditional 
balladry in this country, set down by one trained to catch all 
the subtle differences between folk-music and the music of the 
schools. It is also the richest single collection of American texts 
of the ballads admitted to Child’s collection, and his notes give 
valuable if not exhaustive information as to where the songs 
he records may be found in reports of recent tradition in the 
mother country. Professor Cox’s collection is more represen- 
tative of the range and variety of popular song in America; 
and his work as editor is especially valuable for its careful 
notation of the work of other collectors in this country. 

Folk-Songs of the South contains ballads and traditional 
songs found in West Virginia by the Folk-Lore Society of that 
state. Students of balladry will remember the West Virginia 
song of “John Hardy,” published in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore in 1913 (XXVI 181 ff.) and Professor Cox’s very 
interesting study of the origin and history of that song published 
later in the same journal (XXXII 50 ff., Oct. i919). The state 
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society was organized in 1915, with Professor Cox as president 
and animating force, and he now makes public the fruits of its 
first ten years of research. The volume is dedicated to Professor 
Kittredge, whose unrivaled knowledge of the history of ballads 
in America has been put freely at the editor’s service and has 
contributed greatly to the scholarly thoroughness of the work. 

Despite the title, all the 185 ballads and songs here recorded 
(many of them in two, three, or more versions, so that the total 
number of texts runs close to 350) are from the single state of 
West Virginia. On the other hand, few of them are in any 
distinctive sense West Virginian, or even Southern. The editor’s 
admirable brief prefaces to the several numbers show that most 
of them have been found in ore populi in widely separated parts 
of the country, from Maine to Texas and from Nebraska to 
Georgia. Ballads of merely local currericy, it would seem, are 
generally short-lived. If a ballad of definitely local origin, 
like “John Hardy” or (presumably) “Little Orphan McAfee,” 
has good ballad quality, it is soon loosed from its moorings and 
floats freely over the land; if it has not—as in the case of “The 
Meeks Family Murder,” in Missouri, or that of the two feud- 
songs in the present volume—it does not carrv far or live long. 

The Introduction, describing ballad conditions in West 
Virginia and the editor’s experience among ballad folk, is re- 
freshingly free from controversy. Yet it is not without its 
significant implications. Ballads, it seems, live in the memory 
of persons of various degrees of sophistication and of rather 
widely different social standing. Among the ballad-singers 
who have supplied texts for the collection one has been for 
forty vears a schoolteacher; another is a washerwoman and a 
beggar; another, a printer; another, a shrewd pension agent; 
another, a successful negro lawyer; and another, a farmer and 
“a great reader, mostly the Bible, religious books, history 
and fiction,” like Mrs. Brown of Falkland. Several of these 
Professor Cox visited in person and describes with illuminating 
directness. Eight are presented in photographs. 

The collection is not formally divided into classes, but the 
items making it up are (with one or two exceptions) arranged 
on a perceptible plan. First come versions of the ballads 
found in Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, thirty- 
four in number. Of these all but two had previously been 
recorded from American tradition. These two are “Get Up 


1 Though some of them can hardly be called traditional in America. The two 
versions of “The Bonnie House of Airlie” (Child 199), that in the present volume 
and that printed in the English Journal for April, 1918, are both recent importa- 
tions from Scotland. Of “The Lass of Roch Royal” (Child 76) Cox reports the 
first full text that has appeared in this country, previous records being only of 
certain detachable stanzas that have been used in other songs; and this full— 
and admirable—West Virginia version, “though derived by the contributor 
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and Bar the Door” (Child 275) and “The Crafty Farmer” 
(Child 283). The Campbell and Sharp volume contains ail but 
eight of the thirty-four, besides nine others; Barry reported 
more than half of them from the North Atlantic states ten 
years ago; twenty-two of them are in the Missouri collection. 
It becomes increasingly clear that there is a fairly definite body 
of these ballads that have been kept alive in this country, and 
that they belong not to any particular part of the country, but 
to the British tradition in America. The same ballads—*Lady 
Isabel and the Elf-Knight,” “The Twa Sisters,” “Barbara 
Allen,” “Thomas and Eleanor,” “Lord Lovel,” “William and 
Margaret,” “The Demon Lover,” “The Golden Vanity,” “The 
Farmer’s Curst Wife”—appear in list after list of collectors 
as favorites of ballad folk. It would be interesting to determine 
just why some have so persisted and other have not; why, 
for instance, “The Gypsy Laddie” and “The Jew’s Daughter” 
are known wherever ballads are known in America, and “Willie 
o’ Winsbury” is not. 

There follow more than a score of pieces (Nos. 35-58) that 
are distinctly American in origin and theme, but are otherwise 
highly miscellaneous. Some are widely known, e. g., “McAfee’s 
Confession,” “The Jealous Lover” (“Florella,” “Pearl Bryan”), 
“The Lone Prairie”; others, e. g. “The Ashiand Tragedy,” 
“Logan County Court House,” and the feud-songs of the 
mountaineers (Nos. 49 and 50), have not spread far from their 
place of origin, and probably will not last long. Nearly if not 
quite all of them are the work of local ballad-makers or itinerant 
singers which has happened—if in each case we knew why we 
should know a good deal more than we do about popular taste— 
to linger in the memory of the folk. By far the most interesting 
of the group are two songs, one certainly and the other probably 
of negro origin: “John Hardy” and “Maggie Was a Lady” 
(better known as “Frankie and Albert”). “John Hardy” is 
based upon the exploits and the fate of a famous negro “steel- 
driver” (drillman) and gambler who was hanged for murder 
in McDowell County, West Virginia, in 1894; of the history 
of Frankie and Alber: nothing is known but what the song 
tells us. Both are of wide currency, and by no means among 
the blacks alone. But they have peculiarities of structure and 
temper that distinguish them from the ordinary gallows piece 
of Anglo-American tradition—a something that I shall not 





from an oral source, probably goes back to print,” i.e., to Jamieson and Scott. 
Cox’s version of ““The Braes 0’ Yarrow” (Child 214), like that of “The Bonnie 
House of Airlie’, was learned in recent years from a Scotchwoman. Of the two 
mentioned .bove as additions to the list of Child ballads in America, the second 
(Child 283), told to the grandmother of the contributor “‘by a soldier during the 
Civil War,” is pretty evidently from a Scotch stall ballad of no great antiquity. 
The other (Child 275), Cox notes, has been found in Michigan (but not pub- 
lished) by Dr. B. D. Jones. 
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here attempt to analyze, but that is readily felt in Odum’s 
collections of negro song (J. A. F.-L. XXIV 255 ff., 351 ff.), 
and of which the following stanzas may give a suggestion: 
John Hardy laid down a twenty-dollar bill, 
And he didn’t ask for change; 
“All TI want is a forty-four gun, 
To blow out another nigger’s brains, poor boy, 
To blow out another nigger’s brains, poor boy.” 


Maggie went down to the pawnshop, 
Feeling very sore; 

She threw down a hundred-dollar bill 
For blue steel forty-four, 
For to kill that man that done her wrong. 


Here are also old favorites like “Joe Bowers” and “Jesse James,” 
specimens of regional satire like “The Arkansaw Traveller” and 
“The Tucky Ho Crew,” and a ballad of the Maine lumberjacks 
that has wandered down into West Virginia; and here one feels 
should be, though as a matter of fact they are given much later 
in the book, “Fair Charlotte” and “Springfield Mountain.” 
One piece in this group, “Black Phyllis,” is highly intriguing. 
The color-word in the title has nothing to do with the blacks. 
Although the story cannot be clearly made out from the text 
as recorded (Professor Cox’s informant obtained it “from her 
mother, who learned it about forty years before from a very 
old washerwoman”), it is evidently a romantic ballad: 

And then came black Phyllis, his charger astride, 

And took away Annie, his unwilling bride. 


It rained, it hailed, and I sat and cried, 
And wished that my Annie that day had then died... .. 


And then came her true-love from over the moor, 
And left them a-cursing his cross on the door. 

It rained, it hailed, I waited no more; 

I knew that my Annie he soon would restore. ... . 


He fell on Black Phyllis with wild lion’s roar; 

They fought and they struggled for hour after hour. 
It rained, it hailed, though wounded and sore, 

He left Phyllis a-dead on the moor. 


Then swift as a bird to his true-love he fled, 
Found the cabin in ashes, the ground all a-red. 
It rained, it hailed, though swift he had fled, 
He found he was too late; his Annie was dead. 


The refrain—which comes, curiously enough, in the third, not 
the last, line of each stanza—faintly recalls the opening verse 
of “The Jew’s Daughter.” But the story, so far as one can guess 
at it from the text given, is not known elsewhere, I think, in 
American balladry. 

The next twenty numbers (59-79) deal with incidents or 
persons in our national history, beginning with a curious cor- 
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ruption of a once popular poem in praise of Washington, and 
coming down through the War of 1812 (represented by three 
pieces) and the strife of the Texas border (represented by a 
version of “The Texas Rangers”) to the Civil War, from which 
sprang most of the pieces in this group. Their hold upon the 
affections of the people is evidently weak; in nearly all cases 
only a single record is reported. Many of them are camp songs, 
made by (or for) the soldiers after a victory, and expressing 
sometimes Northern, sometimes Southern sympathies, for 
West Virginia was divided in sentiment. Others are from the 
variety stage of the time. Some are sentimental lyrics by known 
authors that have lingered in the memories of the older folk, 
like Root’s “Just Before the Battle, Mother.” These music 
hall favorites had also a wide circulation as broadsides. They 
are fading from memory with the generation for whom they 
were made. Ofall these relics of the Civil War the most vigorous 
is Randolph’s “I’m a Good Old Rebel,” which must have afforded 
a welcome vent for Southern feeling under the Reconstruction 
régime. 

The next group (82-126) may roughly be described as Ameri- 
can versions or American adaptations, known traditionally in 
West Virginia, of English broadside ballads; the sort of thing 
that Such and Catnach and Pitts in London, Partridge in Boston, 
and Wehman and De Marsan in New York, printed as slip 
ballads in the last century. For some of them no British 
print has been traced, but in most of these cases the style 
of the piece shows well enough to what tradition it belongs. 
No. 88, “The Bramble Briar,” is not known in broadside print 
on either side of the water, but is traditional on both sides, and 
is certainly of British origin. A few (Nos. 97, 113, 115?) may be 
American without immediate English models. And where the 
broadside print, British or American or both, is known, 
tradition has frequently introduced changes, most often merely 
corruptions. Certain numbers (100, “The Orphan Girl”; 
104, “William and Harriet”; 113, “The Sailor and His Bride”; 
115, “A Gay Spanish Maid”; 123, “The Saucy Sailor”; 126, 
“Seventeen Come Sunday”; and 125, a particular form of 
“The Milkmaid”) have not before been noted in America, 
and are therefore valued additions to the record of British 
balladry traditional in this country. But the bulk of them 
have been reported by other investigators; indeed, most of them 
appear in all the considerable collections, and confirm the im- 
pression derived from the study of the Child ballads preserved 
here that there is a pretty definite body of British balladry 
that has been kept alive in America. It would serve no purpose 
to list them in this review, though every student of the subject 
will welcome the old favorites and the very helpful notations, 
in the preface to each number, of the findings of other students. 
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Nos. 127-128 are negro minstrel songs; Nos. 129-136 are 
homiletics—“The Drunkard’s Doom,” “The Little Family” 
(the raising of Lazarus), “Wicked Polly,” etc. Then comes 
(Nos. 137-146) what is poetically the most interesting section 
of all: the love lyrics of popular poetry. Essentially, these are 
bits of imagery that enshrine the lover’s mood. To the sophis- 
ticated they are doubtless intolerably trite and childish. Old 
they are, and simple; as familiar as love and sorrow. And 
therein lies their charm. For example: 


Farewell, farewell. ray pretty maid, 
Fare-thee-well for a while; 

For I’m going away ten thousand miles, 
Ten thousand miles from here. 





I wish I was some little sparrow, 

And one of them that could fly so high; 

I would fly away to my true love’s dwelling, 
And when he would speak I would be close by. 





I wish I was in some tall mountain, 
Where the ivy rock is black as ink; 
I would write a letter to my false lover, 
Whose cheeks are like the morning pink. 





Love is handsome, love is charming, 
Love is beauty while it’s new; 
Love grows older, love grows colder, 
Fades away like morning dew. 


A thief can rob you 
And take all you have; 

But an unconstant true lover 
Will take you to your grave. 


These pieces are only accidentally or temporarily complete 
songs; the images and fancies of which they are made up seem 
to float in the folk memory ready to be taken up into ever- 
changing combinations. Their poetry lies in the single image— 
and in the melancholy tunes to which they are sung. Here, too, 
Professor Cox has added to the record. He has found in West 
Virginia the first American traditional version of “The Sprig 
of Thyme”—perhaps the most poetic of all English folk 
memories of this sort. 

After these folk-lyrics follows a miscellany of broadside 
ballads, parlor songs, negro minstrel pieces, nursery rimes, 
and folk-humor, most of it of old world origin, though a few 
pieces seem to be purely American, like “The Young Man 
Who Wouldn’t Hoe Corn.” The editor has very properly in- 
cluded all of his findings that have become traditional, and this 
last part includes those not easily classified. In their very 
miscellaneousness they are a true reflection of the popular 
taste of rural America. By way of conclusion appear the tunes 
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of twenty-six of the ballads in the book, three of them with 
two tunes each. 

Students of this type (or should we say these types?) of 
poetry have reason to be thankful to Professor Cox. He has 
given us in a single volume a fully representative body of the 
folk-song of America, in undoctored texts, and with adequate 
critical and historical apparatus; and in his introduction he 
shows us the singers of these songs in their habit as they live. 

H. M. BELDEN 

University of Missouri 





SPIRA, THEODOR, Shelley’s geistesgeschichtliche Bedeutung. 
Giessener Beitrige zur Erforschung der Sprache und 
Kultur Englands und Nordamerikas. 1 Band. 5. Abhand- 
lung. Gieszen, 1923. 

Adopting the thesis that Shelley’s critical activity is part 
and parcel of his creative spirit, Herr Spira has devoted a 
monograph of some 110 pages to setting forth the poet’s 
Weltanschauung, to a study of the relation between Shelley’s 
view of life and the spirit of the times, and to a particular 
examination of Shelley’s doctrine as it applies to the fields of 
politics, education, culture, religion, and philosophy. The thesis 
is thorough and well documented, but not very well organized, 
and it suffers from the defect of many similar German studies, 
in that the effort to be at all times philosophical results in a 
heavy treatment of comparatively simple ideas. At the same 
time Herr Spira’s article is a necessary one; many readers, 
many even among professed students of literary and philo- 
sophical history, while ready and willing to grant to Coleridge 
the attributes of a profound thinker, are unwilling to believe 
that Shelley may be equally profound. It is only when the 
various parts of his “system” are assembled that one sees that 
Shelley’s Platonism is quite as well reasoned and as integrated 
as Coleridge’s “system”—no more and no less. 

Herr Spira makes The Defence of Poetry the center of his 
observations.' He finds this to be not alone a study of the 
poetic character and a study in esthetics, but also a system of 
universal thought, largely Platonic in its reading of life. “A 
poem,” wrote Shelley, “is the very image of life expressed in 
its eternal truth”—this is the heart of the matter, for poetry 
becomes synonymous with creative activity (imagination),? 


! Dieser Aufsatz musz uns als hauptsichliche Unterlage fiir unsere Unter- 
suchung dienen, an die sich alle anderen Zeugnisse je nach Notwendigkeit an- 
reihen. P. 147. 

? Die Dichtkunst stirkt die Fahigkeit, die das Organ der sittlichen Natur 
des Menschen ist, in der gleichen Art, wie Ubung ein Glied starkt. p. 162. Das 
Suchen nach einem in die Praxis des Lebens, in die Tiefe seiner Wirklichkeit 
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which is, in turn, the essential principle of a true way of life; 
and those ages which have seen “poetry” or the poetic spirit 
at work in all the departments of life have been the outstanding 
ages of mankind; i. e., “das Jahrhundert, das dem Tode des 
Sokrates vorausging,” etc. Herr Spira then points out how, 
with Shelley, poetry in this broadest sense is the presence of 
the divine in the temporal, and notes that Shelley’s essay on 
the larger aspect of the problem, the proposed second part of 
the Defence, was not written. 

The learned author then indicates that this attitude is but 
a part of the critico-creative element in the contemporary 
European movement, instancing in particular Rousseau’s 
theory of education’ and the classico-romantic movement in 
Germany with its emphasis upon self-consciousness, the high 
duty of man, and the conception of a “sinnvolles Leben in der 
Welt und im Reich Gottes” as a liberating philosophy. Enriched 
by this excursion into the comparative field, Herr Spira returns 
to Shelley to study his philosophic program as a liberating 
force in English life, particularly with reference to “atheism,” 
the British conception of culture as opposed to Shelley’s, and 
similar fields of endeavor. He is concerned to show Shelley’s 
career as being unified by his philosophic concepts and as one 
constantly directed toward liberation. The whole tendency 
of European thought is toward such a philosophy as Shelley’s, 
as evidenced in the religious wars of the Seventeenth Century 
and in Luther, who strove for a new life to be lived “aus dem 
freiem, schépferischem Gebot und bindendem Wort.” This 
leads the author to an examination of Shelley’s handling of the 
Christian religion; he has little difficulty in showing that Rous- 
seau, Plato, and Christ are, in Shelley’s view, “poets,” and the 
final goal of the study is set forth in the following paragraph: 

Wir haben versucht, in die Einheit dieses Werkes hineinzuleuchten. Alle 
unsere Ausfiihrungen sollen immer wieder auf die Einheit dieses kritisch- 
dichterischen Werkes weisen. Halten wir uns nicht an die losgelisten kritischen 


Worte. Auch nicht an das Zufallige im Wortgewordenen der Dichtung, sondern 
an die Dichtung als Teil des grossen einen Wortwerdens. (P. 232) 


This seems to be the attitude of Herr Spira no less than of 
Shelley. Judgment upon the monograph must accordingly be 
twofold. Asa study of Shelley’s cosmological and metaphysical 
views it has high interest, its main defect being a tendency to 
see Shelley’s thought as always consistent with itself, as seldom 





eingreifenden Denken und Schauen hat ihn (Shelley) von Jugend an leiden- 
schaftlich erfiillt. p. 173. In vélliger Freiheit der Geistesentfaltung den Weg zu 
einer reineren Gestaltung des Lebens aus dem Geiste zu finden, das ist Shelleys 
Ziel. p. 176. 

* Dabei ist die Aufgabe der Erziehung tibermenschlich gross, unendlich und 
doch als menschliche Aufgabe, endlich gefasst: in der Tat die cigentiimlichste 
Verbindung kritischer und schépferischer Elemente, die denkbar ist. p. 198. 
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developing or contradicting itself; and there is a tendency, too, 
to take Shelley au pied de lettre, which leads to a solemnity 
about the poet not quite in keeping with the occasional shallow- 
ness of his ideas—in fine, it is an apology for Shelley rather than 
a critical study. As a philosophical document, Herr Spira’s 
monograph has high value in its comparative sweep—in its 
history of the European movement of romanticism. Judged, 
however, as an apology for Platonism, it becomes a presentation 
of a particular philosophic view 4 propos of Shelley, and as 
such, is open to the obvious charge that its reasoning is post- 
dated in a world which is increasingly tending to a determinist 
reading of psychology and philosophy. Into this aspect of the 
study there is little opportunity to go; suffice it to say that the 
modern interpretation of the creative activity in terms of the 
subconscious, in terms of recent psychology, has no place in 
the monograph. 
HowarRD MuMFoRD JONES 

University of North Carolina 





THE FABLE OF THE BEES: or Private Vices, Publick 
Benefits. By Bernard Mandeville. With a Commentary 
Critical, Historical, and Explanatory by F. B. Kaye. Two 
volumes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1924. pp.cxlvi 
+412, and 481. 

The name of Mandeville has undoubtedly suffered both 
an undeserved odium and an undeserved oblivion, and Professor 
Kaye has undertaken, in no half-hearted fashion, to rescue 
him from both. His edition, limited to 750 copies for sale, is 
truly sumptuous, in paper and typography outstanding even 
among the imprints of the Oxford University Press. The 
editorial work is a fine scholarly achievement. An introduction 
of more than a hundred pages gives us a critical survey of the 
life of Mandeville, a critical history of the text, and a discussion 
of Mandeville’s thought, its European background, and its 
influence upon literature, ethics, and economic theory. The 
critical text is accompanied also by notes explanatory of specific 
passages, especially notes which elucidate the relation of Mande- 
ville to the thought and life of the time. Several appendixes 
deal with Mandeville’s family, a description of the editions, a 
synopsis of the important early criticisms of the Fable, and a 
chronological list of references to Mandeville’s work from 1716 
down to 1923. A special index to the commentary completes 
the work. 

The editor has done his task with devotion. He has had 
no doubt as to either the literary or the historical importance 
of his author. As to the first, it has been customary to follow 
the “genteel” tradition of the Eighteenth Century and put 
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Mandeville down as “low.” But it is also possible to praise 
his style for this very quality, for its ease and colloquial idiom, 
its closeness to life, its Dutch gusto. Professor Kaye, at any 
rate, is quite ready to champion Mandeville’s prose as literature. 
“No style of the age,” he says, “has retained more of the breath 
of life. It is more forceful and vivid than Addison’s, and, 
though it lacks Swift’s compression, it has more unction and 
more colour” (page xxxviii). Such comparisons are, perhaps, 
too artful. But,emphasis was needed on Mandeville’s significance 
as a literary artist, and the unprejudiced reader will agree that 
Mandeville had a prose style with salt and savor in it, at least 
in the first part of the Fable. A delectable volume, indeed, could 
be compiled from the shrewd and witty sketches of life and 
human nature which are scattered through his pages. 

Whatever reservations one might make regarding Mande- 
ville as an artist in prose, his historical importance is beyond 
dispute. The thorough editorial work makes easy and pleas- 
ant the task of studying Mandeville in relation to his age, 
even though that relationship was quite extraordinarily complex. 
Professor Kaye has traced Mandeville’s obligations somewhat 
more thoroughly even than Sakmann, whose book (published 
1897) has been hitherto the most extensive study of the subject. 
A multiplicity of traditions, in literature, ethics, psychology, 
pohtical economy, and anthropology, converged and united 
in The Fable of the Bees, and, as identified with that work, 
continued as fertile influences for almost a hundred years. 
It is not too much to say, therefore, that this edition, which 
marshals and makes accessible such a wealth of material, 
will henceforth be one of the key-works for the student of 
eighteenth-century thought. 

The editor has also sought to restore to his author something 
of personal dignity and respectability. Tradition has un- 
doubtedly tended toward malicious gossip—witness the general 
credibility given to the story that Mandeville, having failed 
as a physician, sold his pen to the London distillers. Professor 
Kaye shows that there is no evidence for the charge and a good 
deal against it. Quite upsetting, also, is the obituary notice 
from B. Berington’s Evening Post (quoted on page xxix, note 6), 
to the effect that Mandeville’s accomplishments “justly pro- 
cured him the Esteem of Men [of] Sense and Literature. In 
his Profession he was of known Benevolence and Humanity; 
in his private Character, a sincere Friend; and in the whole 
Conduct of Life, a Gentleman of Great Probity and Integrity.” 
Even allowing for the conventions of obituary notices, this 
description could hardly be applied by his contemporaries to 
a rogue or a buffoon. I believe, however, that we shall have 
to discount this characterization, if necessary, to preserve at 
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least a conception of Mandeville as a gay fellow who loved 
to throw dead cats into the sanctuaries of thought. 
Mandeville, in the terminology of his own day, was a 
“Libertine,”—that is, his thought was subversive. (Thus the 
presentment of the grandjury of Middlesex distinguishes 
Libertinism in opinions from the immoralities of practice. 
See volume I, page 385.) It is not at all likely that Mandeville 
was seriously interested in converting the whole world to im- 
moral conduct. But he amused himself by seeing the orthodox 
moralists tossed on the horns of a dilemma and therefore, asa 
mere argumentative and rhetorical device, he gave lip-service 
to the orthodox rigoristic conception of virtue. Professor Kaye, 
however, is reluctant to believe that this is mere irony, mere 
lip-service. He does not believe “that Mandeville was attempt- 
ing any conscious reductio ad absurdum of rigorism, whether 
or not he has achieved it” (volume I, page iv). There is, I agree, 
something to be said for Mandeville’s sincerity when he contends 
that there can be no virtue without effort or self-denial. Mande- 
ville was unquestionably sincere in his shrewd criticism of the 
sentimental conception of virtue found in Steele and Shaftes- 
bury, and some of the color of this sincerity seems reflected 
back upon his own rigoristic position. However, I should 
distinguish here between his psychology and his ethics. In 
his psychology—the psychology of disillusionment—he is sin- 
cere, and this psychology gives him adequate basis for his 
criticism of Shaftesbury. But, when it comes to a prescriptive 
rigorism, Mandeville demonstrated with malicious glee that 
it was incompatible with a prosperous material civilization, 
and, had he been put to the test, he would undoubtedly have 
decided that London was worth the Ten Commandments. 
Nevertheless, it is true that Mandeviile is not satisfactorily 
explained merely by calling him “libertine.” His thought de- 
rives not only from the free thought of the time, but from cer- 
tain orthodox tendencies as well. One of the great merits of 
this edition is that it puts in perspective so vast and so important 
a body of thought. The student of it will appreciate the com- 
plexity of both Mandeville’s thought and its background. 
For instance, especially important is the influence of the ethical 
and psychological thought of the Seventeenth Century, the 
psychology of disillusionment, the reduction of all human im- 
pulses to selfishness, the unmasking of virtue and finding vice 
underneath. It was represented by Hobbes in England and by 
La Rochefoucauld in France; but it is also found in such a severe 
Catholic as Pascal and such severe Protestants as Jean de la 
Placette and Jacques Abbadie. (Incidentally, French Libertine 
books were not always translated into English by Free Thinkers. 
Charron was first translated in 1615 by Sampson Lennard, a 
translator of religious books, who had been with Sir Phillip 
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Sidney at his death. The second translation was published in 
1697, by George Stanhope, later Dean of Canterbury and one 
of the great preachers of his time, a translator also of Thomas 
& Kempis. La Fausselé des Vertus Humaines, by Jacques Esprit, 
was translated in 1706 by William Beauvoir, chaplain to the 
Duke of Ormond.) “The severely religious parties,” wrote 
Henry Crabb Robinson, “have always had a sneaking kindness 
for Mandeville” (quoted in volume II, page 441). Dr. Johnson 
admitted that the Fadle had opened his views into real life very 
much. How deeply indebted Pope was to the same tradition 
as Mandeville, Professor Kaye has himself admirably dem- 
onstrated in a paper at the last meeting of the Modern Language 
Association. But were not Swift and the others of the group 
of Tory satirists thoroughly at home in the same tradition? 
and Dr. Young, at least in his satires? In short, this edition 
of Mandeville is, in many ways, profitable and stimulating read- 
ing to any student of the period. 

In his discussion of Mandeville’s influence I could wish that 
Professor Kaye had indicated the interaction of the reputations 
of The Fable of the Bees and Shaftesbury’s Characteristics. 
The dates of the editions, as well as the nature of the discussion 
of both works at that time, indicate that each stimulated the 
vogue of the other. In this commentary Professor Kaye has, 
of course, made clear the antithesis between the two. The sound 
historian will never separate them. They are not only con- 
flicting influences in the Eighteenth Century, but they represent 
contrasting temperaments and attitudes toward life. It is to 
be hoped that after this edition Mandeville, as well as Shaftes- 
bury, will no longer be neglected in courses in eighteenth century 
English literature. 

Louis I. BREDVOLD 

University of Michigan 





NORDISKA ORTNAMN I SPRAKLIG OCH SAKLIG 
BELYSNING. Av Jéran Sahlgren. Lund, C. W. K. 
Gleerup. Pp. 92. 


This volume, issued in 200 copies, represents reprints of 
certain investigations published in Namu och Bygd, 1922-24. 
The problems dealt with, especially in the two main articles, 
are of such fundamental interest for the study of Scand).:avian 
place names that I am sure many readers of this journal will 
be glad of the opportunity to secure them as brought together 
in this way. I shall first speak of the sixth (and concluding) 
article in the series, which is entitled ‘‘O#kta vi-namn,”’ pp. 63- 
88. 

The point of departure is the Niarke name KAvé6, now pro- 
nounced keve, which appears in Old Swedish as QuADHOWI. 
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This has been explained as from kvapa, ‘rosin’ ,+vi, ‘sanctuary.’ 
As perforated rosin disks that are apparently votive offerings 
have been found from the Bronze Age, and as rosin is known to 
have had a prominent place in folk medicine in the Middle 
Ages, and, with the help of some other evidence, it has been 
assumed that there existed a cult of the rosin in Sweden, and 
that the name Quadhowi was a sanctuary of this sort, dedicated 
perhaps to some fertility god. There have, however, also been 
other etymologies offered. Sahlgren holds that the word has 
nothing to do with any cult, and that the last element is simply 
the OSw. -vibi, as in Icel. pellevibi, ungvibi, etc., hence that 
the original is Kvapuvipi, ‘rosin forest,’ ‘forest of rosinous 
trees.’ And further, that there are a great many other names 
in final -vi, hitherto held to be ancient sanctuaries, but which 
have no such origin; the ending goes back to -vipi (or possibly 
sometimes at least, to -vipi, as the dative of -viber). I shall 
cite merely a few of the arguments in a considerable body of 
evidence. In the case of Kdvd some of the early modern 
writings have the ending -widh or -wedh, as Kdfvid, 1695, and 
Kéwedh, 1650. The latter is also the form of the register of 
lands (jordebok) for 1880, where it is interpreted as ‘skog’ 
(‘forest’). It has been shown that intervocalic ) in the ending 
-stabum is lost in OSw. times in the Malar provinces: Upland, 
Sérmland, Vistmanland, and Narke. Consequently, the ending 
-vibi must be assumed to have suffered contraction to -vit, 
later -vi. And that this -vi became -ve in unstressed position 
seems evidenced by such a form as Kdwedh, 1650. Sahlgren 
then calls attention to the fact that those dissyllabic place 
names in Nirke that may with relative certainty be assumed 
to have the ending -vi, ‘sanctuary,’ all have the vowel i, as 
Frévi and Frésvi, in Edsberg, and Odensvi (pron. Qnsvi), in 
Viby Parish, District of Grimsten. It would, then, seem that 
Sahlgren is right, that Kdvd goes back to Kvapuvipi. But I 
do not feel that the material before us is wholly conclusive, 
for the earliest form with -d is the one of 1650 (after which 
date most of thecitations have-d). On the other hand a form for 
1299 is Quadowi, and all other cited forms for the XIVth, XVth, 
and X VIth Centuries show the ending -wi (or wi, vy), eight of them 
in all. It is, therefore, possible that by 1650 an old ending -wi 
had in the region in question been confused with the ending 
-widh, -wedh, -we, and so written after that. But, the form 
Kdwedh, 1650, is troublesome; it would seem to necessitate the 
assumption of the e-vowel in the second part as being older, 
i.e., as existing in this name before, and that the later forms with 
-wi, -ui, are merely traditional writings retained after the pro- 
nunciation had become -we, which is in keeping with Sahlgren’s 
theory that the second element of the word is -vipi. It is to be 
noted that the d of the first part is absent for the first time in 
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the form of 1650; but is written again in that of 1676. That 
the writing of -wi, instead of -widhi (-vibi) established itself so 
early is, then, according to Sah!gren’s view, in part due to the 
association with the numerous names in -vi, ‘sanctuary,’ in the 
Milar provinces. On the assumption of the correctness of 
this the author’s view on fourteen other names considered, 
pp. 68-78, and three, p. 85, are almost certainly also of this 
origin as regards the second component part. Example: Frdévi, 
in Ballingsta, has been explained as a sanctuary to Frey (Fré+ 
vi), and this in spite of such older writings as fredawi, 1292. The 
word, however, merely means ‘the luxuriantly growing woods’ 
(OSw. frédh, ‘frodighet,’+-vibi, ‘woods’). In nearly all of the 
names dealt with Sahlgren’s explanation is much the more 
natural one (cf., e.g., Kalvsvi, and Svedvi). I shall note finally 
that the discussion of names of the type Allevi, Algands, etc., 
seems to remove definitely from Swedish place names any 
evidence of the cult of the Alci; the first part is in all cases OSw. 
elgher, ‘elk’; and, further, that the presence of the name of a 
goddess Vrindr in Swedish placenames is made rather doubtful. 

The fourth study deals with the word tforp as second element 
in Swedish and Danish place names, pp. 10-21; the fifth is a 
most interesting and convincing piece of research in the name- 
forms lorp, -orp, and -arp, pp. 22-62. In the former article the 
Halland-South Smaland names in -red, which show syncope 
of the vowel in -red, seem especially significant. A case in 
point is BORKERED, pronounced Bér-kerd, showing weak 
stress on the ending -red. So names in -borp which have lost 
the ) add the o in the same way, as HuMLUpoRP > HUMLOORP > 
HuMLARP, pronounced Humlerp, but Gasa-porPp > GASAORP > 
Gassarp. Cf. also the extensive material given of the type 
MALMARYD, pronounced Malmat, ULvaryD, pronounced U/lvat, 
etc. Sahlgren then shows, as I think conclusively, that the 
present accepted view of the origin of the form -erup in Danish 
names of the type NYERuP, as being a change of -aporp to 
-erup is wrong. (And how could -thorp become -rup by any 
possibility? I have never felt convinced by this explanation). 
The correct explanation must, with Sahlgren, be that such 
a name as BonDATHORP through BONDETHORP, and BONDERP, 
became finally BonpERupP, by the development of an ex- 
crescent « between the r and the # of the ending -erp (Bonderp 
as Berkerd above). 

In the fifth study, the distribution of Swedish names in 
-arp, and -orp is investigated in a manner that it is a delight 
to follow, both by reason of its method and manner of presenta- 
tion, and because of the far-reaching import of the results gained. 
I shall merely note, in closing, such among the headings as: 
“Floddalarna som Kulturvigar,” and “Teorien om den vist- 
gétska kulturen i vistra Ostergétland.” The investigations 
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as a whole make the volume one of major importance in the 


study of Scandinavian place names. 
GrEorRGE T. FLom 


University of Illinois 





DAS FORMGESETZ DER EPISCHEN, DRAMATISCHEN 
UND LYRISCHEN DICHTUNG. B.G. Teubner. Leipzig 
und Berlin, 1923. 227 S. 


In seinen Darlegungen geht der Verfasser von Erlebnis 
und Technik aus. Wie jedes Individuum ist auch der Dichter 
ein Teil des Universums, doch sein Ein- und Ueberblick ist 
schirfer und umfassender als der des nicht poetisch schép- 
ferischen Menschen. Dem Dichter ist es gegeben ein Neues 
zu schaffen. Nach Massgabe seiner Persénlichkeit wahlit er 
aus der Gesamheit der Erscheinungen diejenigen Einzelheiten 
aus der Natur, welche die Seele seines Werkes zur sinnlichen 
Erscheinung bringen, ihr einen Kérper geben. Aber nur der 
idealistische Dichter ist selbst das Mass der Dinge. Der 
Impressionismus ist zutreffend als unschépferisch bezeichnet, 
denn er will nur den Eindruck des Objekts auf das Subjekt 
geben und so bringt er nur Oberfliche. Auch muss das K6rper- 
hafte dem Geistigen weichen. Der Naturalist ist ihm verwandt, 
da auch er die dichterische Konstruktion verschmiaht. Er 
dringt zwar von der Oberfliche zum Kérperhaften vor, gibt 
aber statt eines organischen Ganzen auch nur Reihe, Summe. 
Der Realist ordnet und schafft ideenhafte Zusammenhinge, 
in den Einzelheiten aber halt er sich méglichst nahe an die 
Natur. Viele Werke, die um die Jahrhundertwende entstanden 
sind und gewéhnlich als naturalistisch eingeschitzt werden, 
sind es nur in der Schilderungen der Einzelheiten und in der 
allgemeinen Atmosphire, z. B. Gerhart Hauptmanns ,,Rose 
Bernd” und sollten eigentlich dem Realismus zugezaihlt werden. 

Der idealistische Dichter kennt keine derartige Beschrin- 
kungen, die sich in den anderen Stilarten mehr oder weniger 
geltend machen; er strebt vor allem danach einen vollkom- 
menen Organismus zu schaffen und so, muss er den Stoff will- 
kiirlich begrenzen und in der Wahl und Darstellung der Einzel- 
heiten darf er sich nicht so sehr von der Lebenswahrheit als 
von der Zweckmissigkeit bestimmen lassen. Hirts Auffassung 
von den verschiedenen Stilarten ist zutreffend, obschon seine 
Einschatzung der impressionistischen Kunst als ginzlicher 
Anarchie eine zu ungiinstige ist und auf Widerspruch stossen 
diirfte. Eine grosse Anzahl der impressionistischen Dichtungen 
macht allerdings den Eii:-iruck des Chaotischen, und diejenigen, 
in welchen sich eine gewisse Ordnung und Harmonie geltend 
machen, wiirde Hirt wahrscheinlich nicht als rein impressio- 
nistisch anerkennen. Er trifft den wunden Punkt des Impressio- 
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nismus in dem Hinweis auf die Tatsache, dass alles rein Geistige 
als solches nicht darstellbar ist, und in krass eindeutiger 
materialistischer Schilderung wird es allerdings immer mehr 
oder weniger verzerrt. Es muss auch ohne weiteres zugegeben 
werden, dass jedes bestimmte Erlebnis des Dichters nicht in jeder 
beliebigen der drei Gattungen mit gleicher Vollkommenheit 
zum Ausdruck gebracht werden kann. Drama und Lyrik 
schildern Sein und Werden, sind konkret und haben eine 
einheitliche Perspektive. Die epische Dichtung befasst sich 
mit Vergangenem, die Perspektive kann wechseln, ohne dem 
Werke Abbruch zu tun. Die Zeit ist in dieser Gattung real 
aber praktisch unbeschrinkt und daher ohne Bedeutung; 
der Raum hingegen ist ideal und setzt keinerlei Schranke. Es 
ist dieser Umstand, der die erstaunliche Weite des der Epik 
zuginglichen Stoffkreises bedingt. Es bedarf kaum des Hinwei- 
ses, dass die Gefahr des Missbrauchs der epischen Form damit 
zusammenhangt. 

In der epischen Dichtung unterscheidet Hirt zwischen 
Bericht und Darstellung, je nachdem der Dichter die Gescheh- 
nisse nur erzahlt, berichtet, oder dieselben direkt schildert, 
vor den Augen des Lesers in lebendiger Rede und Gegenrede 
zur Darstellung bringt, also der dramatischen Form sich 
nahert. Das Verhiltnis von Bericht und Darstellung ist ein 
ganz willkiirliches und wechselt also von Werk zu Werk. 
Drama und Lyrik hingegen sind reine Darstellung; Handlung 
und Dichter in jenem, Wort und Dichter in dieser sind eins, 
bilden dem Zuschauer oder Hérer gegeniiber gleichfalls eine 
Einheit, wihrend Handlung und Dichter in der epischen Gat- 
tung streng geschieden sind. Aehnlich verhalt es sich mit 
Stete, Dichte und Distanz; in den beiden ersten Gattungen 
sind Stete und Dichte gleichmiassig, und die Distanz fehlt. 
Im Epos wechseln Stete, Dichte und Distanz. Genau genom- 
men ist konkrete Darstellung in der epischen Dichtung nur 
in der direkten Rede der Charaktere méglich, alles andere 
sieht der Leser durch die Brille des Autors. In Ideenbericht 
und -Darstellung erkennt Hirt dem Epos eine gewisse Ueber- 
legenheit tiber das Drama zu, spricht aber letzterem unbedingt 
die erste Stelle im Reiche der Poetik zu, da es aus reiner Dar- 
stellung besteht und einen geschlossenen Kreis von Kausalitat 
gibt, wie die Lyrik, dabei aber weit kérperhafter ist als diese. 
Eine Eigenschaft des grossen Epos ist der Ausschluss jeder 
Zwischenhandlung; man kann aber dem Verfasser nur recht 
geben, wenn er diese als durchaus zuliassig bezeichnet. Ein 
Kunstmittel, die Zwischenhandlung als solche technisch aus- 
zuschalten, ist die Form der Ich-Erzihlung. Selbstredend 
wirkt aber diese Fiktion nicht immer tiberzeugend. Im Drama 
haben wir absolute Realitat, im Epos ist diese dagegen immer 
nur relativ, und da wir hier nie mit eignen Augen schauen 
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kénnen, gibt es, streng genommen, kein objektives Epos. 
Situation und dussere Form kénnen den Dichter allerdings 
veranlassen, sich fast ausschliesslich der Darstellung zu be- 
dienen, wobei er ganz hinter seinen Stoff zuriicktritt und einen 
hohen Grad von relativer Objektivitat erreicht. Andererseits 
wirken aber haufig die Weltanschauung des Dichters und der 
Kulturzustand seiner Zeit in gerade entgegengesetzter Rich- 
tung. Vom grossen Epos gilt das Erstere. Hirt findet, dass 
hier die Dinge und Menschen einfach nebeneinander erfasst 
werden. Dies trifft ganz allgemein auf die epische Dichtung 
iiberhaupt zu, weshalb aber eigentliche Konstruktion im Epos 
nicht zulassig sein soll, ist nicht recht ersichtlich. Der Verfasser 
ist jedoch der Ansicht: ,Was der Dramatiker Hebbel dem 
Nibelungenliede nachriihmt, seine dramatische Komposition, 
das spricht gerade gegen die reine Epik der gewaltigen Dichtung, 
sie hat nur eine komponierte, wenn auch grandiose Familien- 
handlung, nicht mehr das Ganze des Lebensstroms zum 
Vorwurf.” 

»Fiir die Geschlossenheit der Handlung im grossen Epos sind 
vor allen Dingen die Schliisse bezeichnend, dem genauen Auge 
auch die Anfainge. Wie im Weltverlauf kein Schluss, kein 
Letztes denkbar ist, menschlichem Blick immer nur ein Abbruch 
erscheint, so muss das grosse Epos mit kosmischer Distanz, 
nachdem es den Kreis dessen, was das jeweilige Auge einer 
Zeit durch ihren Dichter zu schauen vermag, durchlaufen 
hat, wohl formal abbrechen, aber nicht absolut schliessen. 
Sein Schluss ist nicht Tod, sondern ein Tor, schritte man 
hindurch, man wire wieder am Anfang.” Also aihnlich, wie 
im Miarchen: ,Und wenn sie nicht gestorben sind, so leben 
sie heute noch.” —Hirt stellt das ,grosse Epos’’ zwar nicht 
als die alleingiiltige Norm auf, doch in der Bezeichnung 
selkst liegt eine Bewertung. In seinen Ausfiihrungen iiber 
das Drama hiitet er sich wohl, z. B. das Drama Shakespeares 
an den Werken der Alten zu messen, und ein Gleiches sollte 
auch fiir die Epik gelten. Hier ist aber die ,Stunde der Gnade”’ 
zur grossen Seltenheit geworden. “Das Epos ist ein Haben, 
Sein, der Roman ein Suchen, Werden.” Dafiir ist aber unsere 
Weltanschauung urendlich reicher an Tiefe und Ausdehnung 
als die Homers. Was nun ,das Ganze des Lebensstroms als 
Vorwurf” des grossen Epos betrifft, so beruhte diese Totalitat 
selbst fiir die Alten nur auf einer Illusion. Fiir den Kulturmen- 
schen der Gegenwart ist diese fast zur Unméglichkeit ge- 
worden, und wie viel weiter der kosmische Horizont im Epos 
oder Roman auch sein mag als im Drama, ist es am 
Allgeschehen gemessen immer nur ein verschwindend kleiner 
Bruchteil, den der Dichter zu erfassen vermag. Viele der 
hervorragendsten Werke moderner Erzihlungskunst sind 
jedenfalls durch ,Komposition” und ,,Schluss” gekennzeichnet. 
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—Wihrend das Epos nur Fliche darstellt, ist der Roman 

dreidimensional, auch ist in ihm das lyrische Element oft 

stark betont. 

Da das Drama von Hirt unbedingt als Héchstleistung im 
Bereiche der Dichtkunst eingeschitzt wird, iiberrascht es uns 
nicht, dass er demselben doppelt so viel Raum widmet als 
der epischem Dichtung. Das Drama ist Darstellung von Sein 
und Werden, Zeit und Raum erfiillende Gegenwart von ab- 
soluter Stete und Dichte, letztere allerdings nur eine Illusion, 
und ohne Scheidung von konkreten und abstrakten Elementen. 
Hier ist alles sinnfallig, wesenhaft. Von den Ausfiihrungen 
des Verfassers sind die tiber den Gebrauch der analytischen 
Form, die Relativitat unserer Zeitempfindungen, iiber den un- 
unterbrochenen Fluss der Handlung hinter der Biihne, wihrend 
auf dieser Lyrik und Epik sich auswirken, und vor allem die 
iiber den Monolog besonders wichtig und zutreffend. Er weist 
sehr geschickt nach, dass das Selbstgespriich eines Menschen 
ganz und gar nicht Monolog zu sein braucht, ja eigentlich 
nicht Monolog sein kann, falls es psychologische Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit fiir sich hat. Die Wurzeln des Dramatischen 
sieht er im Dualismus des Daseins, und um der Spannung 
willen ist ein gleichwertiger Gegenspieler erforderlich. Zufall 
und Intrigue sind unzulissig, und in Bezug auf die Willensfrei- 
heit gilt nur der naive Standpunkt. Der Zwang, das Verhingnis 
muss von den Charakteren selbst ausgehen; obschon sie von 
ihrer Umwelt abhingig sind, darf sich das tragische Schicksal 
nicht aus dieser herleiten. ,Ein Mensch kimpft mit allen 
seinen Kriften im Dienst einer Idee, fiir die zu streiten ihn 
Charakter und Stellung in der Welt zwingen; geht er in diesem 
Kampfe zu grunde, ist das tragisch.” Es sind also die dem 
Menschen innewohnenden Krifte, das Mass des Lebensgefiihls 
und der Energie, die recht eigentlich sein Schicksal bestimmen. 
»Kraft ist Kern und Wesen des Lebens und auch das Zweck- 
missige und Verniinftige in den Erscheinungen des Lebens 
erscheint unter diesem Gesichtspunkte als System ungehemmt 
in ihrem Wesen sich entfaltender Krifte. Das Zweckwidrige 
ist auch nicht zuerst hisslich, weil es unverniinftig ist, 
sondern weil in ihm Kriifte gehemmt zu sein scheinen, die 
wir ungehemmt und entbunden sehen méchten.” (Zitat aus 
Th. A. Meyer, ‘Stilgestz der Poesie.’) Der tragische Held ist 
einerseits der geborene Idealist und die Tragédie ist das 
Hohe Lied der Empérung. Da aber die Dynamik des Gesche- 
hens in seinem eigenen Wesen liegt, ist er zugleich der geborene 
Sebstmérder. Im Allgeschehen erscheint eine derartige Ent- 
wicklung oft unverstindlich, vielleicht vernunftwidrig. , Es 
ist aber die wesentliche, es ist die einzige, die ungeheure Aufgabe 
unseres Geistes, das Chaos der Erscheinungswelt zu ordnen, 
Gesetz, Konsequenz zu schaffen.” Dies leistet die Tragédie 
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am vollkommensten; die Komédie entspringt aus derselben 
Wurzel, lést aber den Knoten durch Inkonsequenz. Erstere 
ist idealistisch, letztere realistisch. Der Inhalt des Tragischen 
ist von der jeweiligen Weltanschauung abhiangig, also in stetem 
Wechsel begriffen. 

Wiahrend Epos und Drama den ununterbrochenen Fluss 
des Lebens, also Geschehen darstellen, versucht die Lyrik 
Zustiinde festzuhalten, und in dieser Beziehung erreicht sie 
Erfiillung und Vollendung. Lyrik ist ein wichtiger Bestandteil 
des Epos und des Dramas, kommt aber in diesen nicht not- 
wendigerweise unmittelbar zym Ausdruck. Das zu Grunde 
liegende Geschehen, die Handlung gehen in der Lyrik der 
Aeusserung voraus, und sind hier nur in diesem Sinne vorhanden. 
Da die Lyrik zeitlose Allgegenwart ist, spielen in ihr Zeit und 
Raum keinerlei Rolle. Etwaige Zeit- und Ortsangaben haben 
nur symbolische und suggestive Bedeutung. Es existieren 
also hier keine derartigen Grenzen wie im Drama, und deshalb 
ist es dem Lyriker vergénnt, grosse Intensitit zu erreichen, 
wihrend er in der Extensitaét stark beschrinkt ist. Ein lyri- 
sches Gedicht sollte nur einen Gefiihlswert zum Ausdruck 
bringen; dieser sollte auch streng einheitlich sein, und so 
empfiehlt Hirt Kiirze, gibt aber zu, dass sich mehrere homogene 
Gefiihle zusammenfassen lassen. Hier hingt alles von dem 
Genie des Dichters ab und die Wissenschaft ist rein negativ. 
An Hélderlins ,Archipelagus” weist Hirt nach, dass grosse 
Lange eines lyrischen Gedichts, in diesem Falle 296 Hexameter, 
sehr wohl mit Einheit und Reinheit des Gefiihls vereinbar 
ist. Der Stoff ist im lyrischen Gedicht, wie die riumliche und 
zeitliche Ordnung, nur Symbol und wird durch die Intensitat 
des Gefiihls zu reinem Geiste geliutert. Am interessantesten 
und wertvollsten sind in diesem Kapitel die Ausfiithrungen 
iiber den Rhythmus als das eigentlichste und innerlichste 
Darstellungsmittel des Lyrikers. Das Metrum wird zu Recht 
als einzig und allein das Adernetz bezeichnet, der Rhythmus 
als das darin pulsierende lebendige Blut. In seiner Unter- 
scheidung zwischen Lyrik und Rhetorik und Verwerfung 
aller Ironie, Satire und Groteske in der Lyrik muss man 
Hirt unbedingt zustimmen. 

Er stellt keinerlei abstrakte Regeln auf, sondern zeigt nur 
stets durch sorgfiltige Analyse, was die Merkmale der drei 
Gattungen sind. Oft nimmt er Bezug auf die Ausspriiche 
der grossen Dichter selbst, fiihrt Herder, Lessing Goethe, 
Schiller, Hebbel, Otto Ludwig u. a. an; abweichende Meinungen 
und Anschauungen sind immer gewissenhaft begriindet; auch 
Kritiker und Theoretiker, wie Julius Bab und Th. A. Meyer, 
kommen zu Gehér. Besonders wertvoll und anregend sind 
eine Anzahl genauer Analysen von vorbildlichen Werken aller 
drei Gattungen. Die Ergebnisse, zu denen der Verfasser kommt, 
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sind ansprechend, seine Darstellungen klar und fast immer 
iiberzeugend, und der aufmerksame Leser findet reichlich 
Veranlassung zu eigenem Denken und zu einer Neuorientierung 
in Bezug auf die Gesetze der epischen, dramatischen und 
lyrischen Dichtung. 
Joser WIEHR 
Smith College 





STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES. Series Number 1. University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature. Number 
20. Madison, 1924. 238 pp. 


The contents are as follows: 1. Hugh Allison Smith: 
A Theory for a New History of the French Epic. 2. Lucy Maria 
Gay: La Chanson de Roland and La Changun de Willame. 
3. Edward Bunker Schlatter: La Chastelaine de Vergi. 4. Jeanne 
Harouel Greenleaf: L’unité de Lieu dans La Cléopétre de Jodelle. 
5. Frank Otis Reed: The Calderonian Octosyllabic. 6. Casimir 
Douglass Zdanowicz: Moliére, and Bergson’s Theory of Laughter. 
7. Ernest George Atkin: Villemain and French Classicism. 
8. Maxwell Austin Smith: The Intimate Poetry of Lamartine 
and Sainte-Beuve: A Contrast. 9. William Frederick Giese: 
Lamartine—a Portrait. 10. Joaquin Ortega: Vicente Blasco 
Ibdfiez. 

Professor Smith, developing further the ideas of Bédier, 
argues that the Old French Epic is merely a literary genre, and, 
in fact, an exploitation of the Roland; that it is in no sense a 
source for customs of the time of Charlemagne, but a literary 
product of the period from the Eleventh to the Fourteenth 
Century. Professor Gay contests M. Wilmotte’s claim that the 
author of the Willame was a stupid plagiarist of the Roland. 
She finds that the resemblances are largely formal, that the 
Roland is a court poem, and the Willame more human. Her 
arguments suggest a modification, and not an entire refutation 
of M. Wilmotte’s view. Professor Schlatter offers a number of 
valuable lexicological, interpretative ‘and syntactical notes, 
together with some corrections of the Kemp-Welch translation. 
Mrs. Greenleaf shows that the improbabilities in the action of 
Cléopatre are very considerably reduced if we think of the 
scene as a public place opening on one side into a graveyard; 
not far from the entry is a coffin, intended to receive the remains 
of Antony which are awaiting obsequies. . 

Professor Reed has made an important contribution to the 
reading of Spanish verse, especially for foreigners. With a few 
rare exceptions, he finds four types of the octosyllabic, all 
having three-beat time, and three of them with anacrusis. He 
argues that this is a much better guide for reading than the 
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simple idea that each line must have eight syllables. He dis- 
cusses at length the difficulties caused by interference of con- 
tiguous accents and by the lack of well defined accentual 
stress. He also throws light on hiatus, deciding that it is regular 
before the determinant verse accent, and also found before one 
other rhythmic stress. Professor Zdanowicz finds that Moliére’s 
humor may often be adjusted to Bergson’s suggestion of the 
conflict between the mechanical and the living. He finds that 
it appeals to the intelligence and not to the emotions, and that 
it usually involves the incongruous. His remarks indicate that 
Bergson’s theories fit many cases in Moliére, but not all; that 
this is one of the hardest of all matters to analyze. Professor 
Atkin demonstrates that Villemain was not so much an historical 
critic as Brunetiére suggested, that he was chiefly a traditionalist 
and conservative. Professor M. A. Smith points out that Sainte- 
Beuve antedated Lamartine in domestic poetry, and that he 
understood better the English Lake Poets. Nevertheless, he 
shows that Sainte-Beuve lacked the feeling and the sympathy 
with suffering necessary to follow the English poets, and that 
Lamartine is closer to Wordsworth in spirit than is Sainte-Beuve. 

Professor Giese says that a complete portrait of Lamartine 
is lacking. He analyzes him and finds that he was a voluptuous 
spiritualist, a hypochondriac, a victim of mollesse, a dreamy 
idealist easily discouraged, full of illusion, an enemy of reality, 
enjoying the sweets of love, with no discrimination between 
fact and fancy, a professional man of letters until politics called 
him, very vain, (he considered himself “physically superb and 
morally sublime”), but amiable, guileless, innocent, generous, 
lacking in malice, feminine, soft-hearted, and affectionate. 
Professor Ortega considers Blasco Ibffiez a great impressionist, 
a fine painter of customs, good at descriptions and at the 
regional novel, a fighter and a painter of fighters and strong 
men, but unskilled in sociology, philosophy, and psychology, 
and in woman characters, and a poor writer technically. He 
admits the influence of Zoia, but thinks it has been exaggerated, 
and he suggests Galdés, Tolstoi, Gorki, d’Annunzio, Pereda, 
and Hugo as other important influences. 

Joun VAN Horne 
University of Illinois 





ARES ISLANDERBUCH herausgegeben von Wolfgang 
Golther. Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage. Halle, Max 
Niemeyer, 1923. (Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek. Heft. 1) 
80. pp. xxxii, 54. 

Thirty years lie between the first and the second editions 
of this work, during which time some important contributions 
to the subject have appeared. The editor has given a brief 
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survey of these in his introduction which is much longer than 
that of the first edition. They have not substantially changed 
his views on Ari and his book, except that he has accepted 
Bley’s conclusion as to its having been written sometime be- 
tween 1122 and 1133, probably nearer the first than the last 
year. But, as to the character and aim of Ari’s work he is virtu- 
ally of the same opinion as before. He acknowledges the keen- 
ness of Heusler’s analysis of the contents of the Libellus in its 
relation to the earlier [slendingabék, but he is not willing to 
accept his views as conclusive. Of course, no solution of the 
matter can be final unless by some good luck the text of the 
earlier [slendingabék should turn up. However, if we may 
accept the extracts to be found in Beilage III of the present 
edition as emanating from Ari’s writings, it would seem that 
certain portions, at least, of the earlier [slendingabék were fuller 
than those we now have in the Libellus, and this does not agree 
with the author’s owr words in the prologue, where the aug- 
mentation isemphasized. It was upon this that Heusler based his 
theory that the Libellus really was a revised and augmented 
edition of certain chapters only of the earlier [slendingabok, 
and in that found the explanation why various important 
events were not mentioned at all in the Libellus or merely 
touched upon like the establishment of the Fifth Court and the 
discovery of Vinland. 

Unlike the other volumes in the Saga-Bibliothek which all 
have a standardized spelling, the present one shows the author’s 
orthography, so far as it has been possible to reconstruct it. 
In such reconstructions one can usually detect some incon- 
sistencies, but most of these which were found in the first 
edition have been corrected in the second. Considering that 
Ari’s writings were among the first in which the Latin alphabet 
. was applied to the Icelandic tongue, it is hardly probable that 
his spelling was consistent throughout. 

The notes are somewhat fuller than in the first edition, but 
further annotations would have been desirable, especially con- 
cerning persons mentioned in the text. I also miss a reference 
to Vilh. Finsen’s divergent opinion about the composition of 
the fj6rdungsdémar (pp. 11-12). Some additions have been 
made to the third Beilage which includes extracts from the 
saga literature supposedly derived from Ari’s work. 

On p. xxiv Jéan Loptsson is called the author of the poem 
Noregskonungatal. This is not right; the poem was written by 
an unknown poet in honor of J6an, who was a grandson of 
King Magnus Bareleg. On p. xx “Gegen das jahr 1000” 
is visibly a misprint for 1100. 

The paper is of a poor quality, but otherwise the edition 
is highly commendable and worthy of the editor. 

Cornell University HALLDOR HERMANNSSON 
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A HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 
OF THE GERMAN RELIGIOUS DRAMA. By Maxi- 
milicn J. Rudwin, Ph. D. (University of Pittsburgh Studies 
in Language and Literature) Pittsburgh, 1924. 286 pp. 


Jeder der sich fiir das deutsche Mittelalter interessiert, 
sei es fiir Kultur-und Kirchengeschuchte im allgemeinen, sei 
es fiir das Drama im besonderen, muss Professor Rudwins 
Bibliographie willkommen heissen. Unter den Forschern 
Amerikas, die sich mit dem geistlichen Drama beschiftigt 
haben, scheint ihm das beste Riistzeug zur Verfiigung gestanden 
zu haben zu einem Werk solchen Umfangs. Geben doch seine 
eigenen Beitriige zu diesem Gebiete deutscher Literatur— 
darunter sechs Biicher—geniigend Zeugnis, dass er sich einge- 
— mit dem Studium des geistlichen Dramas beschaftigt 

at. 

Leider muss vornweg gesagt werden, dass der Titel irre- 
fiihrend ist; denn man erwartet erstens ein Werk in englischer 
Sprache und zweitens einen literarhistorischen Uberblick weit 
grésseren Umfangs als die sechsseitenlange, allerdings sehr 
klar und iibersichtlich gefasste “Einleitung.” Es scheint fast, 
als ob das Manuskript bis auf einige Zusitze schon Ende des 
Jahres 1917 (Sieh S. x) druckfertig vorgelegen hatte, und zwar 
in deutscher Sprache. Einleitung, make-up, Anmerkungen, 
kurz alles bis auf ein jedenfalls spiter hinzugefiigtes Vorwort 
von fiinf Seiten und eine sehr knappgehaltene historische 
Einleitung zu dem Oberammergauer Passionsspiel, liegt in 
deutscher Sprache vor. (Vielleicht waren es redaktionelle 
Riicksichten die den Verfasser von der Durchfiihrung seines 
urspriinglichen Planes abhielten).—Obwohl Rudwins Buch 
durch die recht iibersichtliche Anlage und Verteilung des 
Stoffes einen Uberblick iiber das ganze Gebiet des geistlichen 
Dramas gewiahrt, so kann sich der Rezensent doch nicht des 
Gedankens entwehren, dass das Werk unendlich gewonnen 
hatte, wenn es in seiner Einleitung tiefer auf den Ursprung 
und die Entwicklung der einzelnen Spielgattungen eingegangen 
wire und deren Verwandtschaft zu einander, sowie die der 
Spiele innerhalb einer bestimmten Gattung, dem Forscher auf 
diesem Gebiete so klar wie méglich—oft natiirlich nur durch 
Mutmassungen—vor Augen geriickt hitte. Vielleicht hatte 
dies innerhalb der Titelsammlung geschehen miissen. 

Auf mehr denn vierhundert geistliche Spiele (Siehe Register 
S, 276 ff.) beziehen sich eben so viele Werke grésseren Umfangs, 
Biicher und Monographien, sodann ungefahr fiinfhundert 
Sammlungen, Zeitschriften, Zeitungen und ahnliche periodisch 
erscheinende Veréffentlichungen. Wohl mégen dem Verfasser 
viele kleinere Aufsitze, die in obskuren Blaittern vergraben 
liegen, entgangen sein, und recht bescheiden bemerkt er (S. 
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144), dass sein Verzeichnis bei weitem nicht vollstandig sei, 
sowie auch, dass keine Auswahl unter den Besprechungen 
vorgenommen wurde, was allerdings sehr zu wiinschen gewesen 
wire. Kein Forscher wiinscht sich absolute Vollstandigkeit, doch 
jeder ist dem Bibliographen fiir eine gesiebte Literatursamm- 
lung zum Danke verpflichtet. Rudwin wollte dem Literatur- 
forscher einfach das fertig hinstellen, was er sich im Laufe 
seiner Beschaftigung mit dem geistlichen Drama miihselig 
aufgezeichnet hat, und man muss ihm zum Lobe sagen: Er 
hat fleissig aufgezeichnet. 

Bis zum Reformationsjahr, mit dem der erste Teil dieser 
Bibliographie endigt, sind die Spiele in rein chronologischer 
Folge verzeichnet. Dies Verfahren ist auch in der ersten 
Halfte des zweiten Teiles (1517-1700) beibehalten. Von da 
an ist die Einsteilung mit Recht eine geographische. Nur 
solche Nachreformationsspiele sind im zweiten Teil angefiihrt, 
die wirklich ein Stiick mittelalterlichen Geisteslebens darstellen. 
Hiermit rechtfertigt Rudwin die Aufnahme des Oberammergauer 
Passionsspiels, auf das allein sechsundzwanzig Seiten kommen. 

Auf die nach Spielen angelegte Titelsammlung folgt ein 
Verzeichnis der in abgekiirzter Form angefiihrten Titel (nach 
Autoren und Rezensenten alphabetisch geordnet). Hierzu 
ist zu bemerken, dass auch hier kein Versuch gemacht wurde 
die Namen der Verfasser in unabgekiirzter Form zu geben, 
und dass, was vom Standpunkt des Bibliographen ein un- 
wissenschaftliches Verfahren verrit, des Sfteren sogar Titel 
in verkiirzter Form auftreten. Ausserdem wire es von grésstem 
Nutzen fiir den Forscher, wenn die Seitenzahl der Biicher, 
Monographien usw. angegeben wire. Wie soll man denn 
wissen, ob eine Abhandlung fiinzig oder fiinfhundert Seiten 
lang ist? 

Die niichsten fiinfzig Seiten enthalten ein Siglenregister mit 
Angabe,von Bandnummer und Seitenzahl der Artikel und 
Besprechungen. Dann folgen noch ein Spielregister und ein 
Namenregister der Regisseure und damit endet Rudwins Buch, 
das mit grossem Aufwand von Miihe und, nach vielen Stich- 
proben zu urteilen, auch mit grosser Sorgfalt verfasst ist. 

Zuletzt méchte der Rezensent der Universitit von Pitts- 
burgh zu dem neuen Unternehmen gratulieren, das unter dem 
Titel Studies in Language and Literature mit Rudwins Biblio- 
graphie ins Leben trat. 

B. A. UHLENDORF 
University of Illinois 
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THE MONIST. April,1925. Kant Commemoration Number. 


Immanuel Kant was born April 22, 1724. A bicentenary 
commemoration of his birth was held at Northwestern Univer- 
sity December 4th and 5th, 1924. The present issue of The 
Monist is devoted to the publication of the lectures delivered 
at that time. These lectures, published under the editorship 
of Professor Edward L. Schaub, afford an excellent intro- 
duction to the philosophy of Kant and should be of invaluable 
aid to the general reader who wishes to gain in non-technical 
language an insight into the thought, influence and personality 
of this great intellectual figure. The lectures are designed to 
cover the points at which the thought of Kant touched and 
embraced that of his time and to present the general elements 
in the Kantian philosophy which have become a permanent 
part of the intellectual tradition of Europe. 

The following is a brief summary of the contents of the 
Volume: 

“The Legacy of Kant,” by Edward L. Schaub, deals with 
the subsequent influence of Kant in Germany, France, England, 
and America, and points out those aspects of the Kantian 
philosophy by virtue of which it has proved so fruitful. ‘“The 
Need and Possibility of an Imperativistic Ethics,” by G. T. W. 
Patrick, is a clarion call to return to the Kantian ethics of 
duty, discipline, reverence, and piety as a counter corrective 
of the current ethics of evolutionary naturalism. ‘‘The 
Cultural Environment of the Philosophy of Kant,” by Martin 
Schiitze, deals with the broader historical context in which 
Kant’s thinking is set and relates his philosophy to the back- 
ground of specific conditions which evoked it. “Kant, the 
Seminal Thinker,” by Joseph A. Leighton, points out the 
elements in Kant’s philosophy which have proved stimulating 
and fruitful in the development of subsequent philosophical 
thinking. “The Religion of Immanuel Kant,” by Edward 
Scribner Ames, treats of Kant’s view of the relation of science 
and religion, of his identification of religion with moral values, 
and of his quest of God through reflection upon the moral law. 
“Kant as a Student of Natural Science,” by S. G. Martin, 
deals with Kant’s contributions to natural science and shows 
that his early scientific essays are sufficient to insure for him 
a permanent place in the history of science. ‘‘Kant’s Philos- 
ophy of Religion,” by J. H. Farley. is an elaboration of the 
Kantian re-affirmation of justification by faith and a contrast 
of the Kantian view of religion with that of Bernard Bosanquet. 
“Kant’s Philosophy of Law,” by E. L. Hinman, outlines 
Kant’s philosophy of the State in relation to its historical 
antecedents and concludes by relating Kant’s analysis of 
liberty under law to current American political thought. 
“Kant’s Doctrines Concerning Perpetual Peace,” by J. F. 
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Crawford, shows that Kant’s teachings concerning universal 
peace are not incidental but form a constituent part of his 
whole system of philosophy. “The Sources and Effects in Eng- 
land of Kant’s Philosophy of Beauty,” by E. F. Carritt, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Visiting Professor 
at the State University of Michigan, presents the view that 
there is little original in Kant’s esthetics and that his philosophy 
of beauty “owes nearly everything but its systematic form to 
English writers.” “Kant’s Copernican Revolution,” by Frank 
Thilly, deals with the implications for science and knowledge 
of Kant’s view of the mind as essentially an active and con- 
structive agency. 
M. T. McCiure 





WOMEN CHARACTERS IN RICHARD WAGNER. Brink, 
Louise. Nervous and Mental Disease Publ. Co. New York 
and Washington 1924. pp. XV and 125. (Columbia dis- 
sertation). 


The foreword and the first 37 pages are primarily an ex- 
position of the theories of Sigmund Freud and his adherents 
and followers, or rather a presentation of the rudiments of these 
theories essential to the uninitiated for an intelligent perusal 
of Miss Brink’s study. Sexual life is made the core of human 
existence, and psychoanalysis is, of course, regarded as an 
infallible science. Psychology claimed long before the days of 
Freud an insight into the subconscious; the psychoanalyst 
goes one step farther, and he can today trace the hidden paths 
by which human instincts from their dual source come to the 
surface with such never erring certainty, as though they were 
recorded as plainly as the main arteries of travel on an auto- 
mobile map. Miss Brink, surely, is able in almost all instances 
to determine whether certain features in the Ring of the Nibe- 
lung—she has confined her investigations to this cycle—have 
their source in the fecal (nutritive) or in the reproductive 
interests. On the whole her conclusions seem reasonable and 
not so far out of the ordinary. The novelty consists chiefly in 
the terminology and the classification under these two heads. 
Those who have not yet sworn to the standards of Freud, 
to be sure, will raise many a question and, possibly, protest. 
Thus we read: “The first individual experience in life lies in 
the prenatal home of absolute protection within the mother’s 
womb. There, within the waters of birth, which, in the Ring, 
find their symbolization in the river Rhine, the child lives in 
undisturbed contentment.” Or, in a similar vein: “There are 
nine daughters, in fact, who shall live only to perform the 
father’s service. The poet seems intuitively to have chosen 
from the unconscious a number which signifies that these 
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daughters are the multiplied representatives of the mother 
whose aid Wotan desired. Dream analysis reveals the number 
nine, perhaps a reference to the months of intrauterine life, 
to be associated in the unconscious with a mother fixation.” 
Instances of this nature are frequent in Miss Brink’s disserta- 
tion. Incest, sadism, and the like, all figure in the psycho- 
analytic presentation of the various elements of the unconscious 
embodied in Wagner’s works, and, I suppose, all the arguments 
are convincing to those who have obtained the proper point 
of view. One is reminded of a situation in “Peer Gynt.” The 
Old Man of Dovre assures Peer: 


We troll-folk are less black, than we’re painted; 
That’s another distinction between you and us. 


And when Peer in spite of all argument cannot see things 
his way, he suggests: 

In your left eye, first, 
I'll scratch you a bit, till you see awry; 
But all that you see will seem fine and brave. 
And then I'll just cut your right window-pane 
out— 

See, here are the glazier’s tools. 
Blinkers you'll wear, like a raging bull. 
Then you'll recognize that your bride is lovely,— 
And ne’er will your vision be troubled, as now, 
With bell-cows harping and sows that dance. 


The only trouble is, stupid Peer objects to the operation 
and is not willing to exchange his point of view, and one cannot 
altogether blame him. —Some statements made by Miss Brink 
sound rather dogmatic, even where they are backed up by the 
authority of Freud or some other of the major prophets of 
psychoanalysis. But as has been said before: in essence most 
of her findings are plausible, and, if viewed from a different 
angle and couched in more familiar language, they would 
probably be acceptable to most readers. Since knowledge, 
however, is, supposedly the goal of human life, and the present 
age seems to ‘be fascinated with the new outlook revealed by 
psychoanalysis, a dissertation of this character should not sur- 
prise anyone. If students of literature only will take the pains 
to acquaint themselves with the rudiments of this new 
science, they will find most fertile fields of truly enormous 
extent for the application of their acumen and the display of 
their ingenuity. The race, or, at least the civilized portion 
of it, will have to pass, for better or worse, also through this 
phase of intellectual development. 

JoseFr WIEHR 
Smith College 
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ENGLISCHE PHILOSOPIE: IHR WESEN UND IHRE 
ENTWICKLUNG, Von Dr. Else Wentscher. Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1924. Pp. 138. 


This volume is a recent addition to the Handbiicher der 
englisch-amerikanischen Kultur edited by Professor W. Dibelius, 
primarily with the laudable object of assisting the educated 
German public to a better understanding of the English- 
speaking world. To this end the book will no doubt render 
some service, though its usefulness for such a purpose is limited 
by the fact that it gives no account of the new and significant 
philosophical movements of the last thirty years. The history 
ends with “der jiingste englische Idealismus”—of the early 
eighteen-nineties; Bradley’s A ppearance and Reality is the latest 
work summarized. “J” C. S. Schiller is mentioned only as the 
author of Riddles of the Sphinx; his later phase as the English 
protagonist of pragmatism is ignored, as is the entire neo- 
realistic movement now dominant in British philosophy. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that the series will include also a 
volume dealing with contemporary British and American 
thought. Such a volume would be a much more important aid 
to the intellectual rapprochement of the German- and English- 
speaking peoples. 

The present book offers little not already accessible in 
English. Though much of it is competently done, it is a con- 
ventional treatment of the subject, and repeats some tradi- 
tional, while adding a few original, errors. One of the former is 
the supposition that Locke was an empiricist (pp. 20-21). 
It is amazing how this notion—wholly incongruous with the 
part of the Essay (Bk. IV) in which the nature of knowledge 
is directly discussed—persists. Few historians of philosophy 
seem to understand that Locke, and most of the eighteenth 
century writers influenced by him, combined a sensationalistic 
view about the mode of ingress of individual ideas into con- 
sciousness, with a Platonistic belief in the possibility of an 
intuitive or @ priori knowledge of inherent and universal 
relations of implication between some of the ideas thus acquired. 
“General and certain truths,” Locke insists, “are found only 
in the habitudes and relations of abstract ideas; a sagacious 
and methodical application of our thoughts for the finding of 
these relations is the only way to discover all that can be put 
with truth and certainty concerning them, into general pro- 
positions.” As for generalizations got “only by experience 
and history,” these are “but judgement and opinion, not 
knowledge and certainty”; so that we may “suspect that natural 
philosophy is not capable of being made a science” (Essay, 
IV, ch. 12). Dr. Wentscher, in some five pages on Locke’s 
theoretical philosophy, says of the Fourth Book only that it 
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“beschaftigt sich mit religiésen Fragen und behandelt diese 
vollig im Geist der Vernunftreligion, des Deismus.” The second 
part of the sentence is also an error. The essence of deism 
was the assertion of the sufficiency of natural religion, and the 
consequent rejection of revelation; Locke (IV, ch. 18) expressly 
repudiates this position. 

An amusingly inverted account of Mandeville’s ethics is 
given, whereby he almost assumes the edifying air of a pre- 
cursor of Kant. As against that looser moralist, Shaftesbury, 
who “failed to see that virtue is very often to be attained 
nur um den Preis der Selbstii berwindung und gegen die natirlichen 
Neigungen,”’ Mandeville ‘‘placed his finger on the weak spot 
of eudemonism; he reminds us that morality and individual 
happiness have nothing to do with one another, aye, that 
virtue does not exist to make men happy.”’ He thus points the 
way toward, though he does not himself achieve, ‘“‘a positive 
solution of the ethical problem” in ‘“‘eine vom Gliickseligkeits- 
streben freie Grundlage der Ethik.” The author of the Fadle 
of the Bees would assuredly have been maliciously gratified at 
the success of his irony in this instance—especially since it 
is at the expense of that “noble writer, the Lord Shaftsbury.” 
Mandeville has, after all, one thing in common with Plato— 
he should not be expounded by exegetes without a sense of 
humor. I mention only one further error, which should 
cause some heart-burning in the city of St. Louis. The “‘ideal- 
istic school that arose in England’’ in the 1860s is credited 
with the founding of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy— 
which was, of course, in reality the organ of a neo-Hegelian 
movement that had its beginnings a decade earlier in the heart 
of the Mississippi Valley, as a joint effect of the German im- 
migration of that period and of the influence of New England 
Transcendentalism. The author apparently supposes this 
periodical to be still in existence; it has been dead these thirty 
years. 

ArtuuR O. Lovejoy 

Johns Hopkins University 
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